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rative Produce of the District Imposts, and of the 

Interior of the Territories, and Frontiers, during Five 

Years, terminating on the 30th of June, 1831. 
Products of the Districts, Interior of the 
Territories, and Frontiers, in the year 


Dh 6 0 hoki aise « AIBIAES-@ 


DOLLARS. 
Do. in 1827. . 701,4131 1 
Do. 1828. . 821,8460 4 
Do, 1829. . 774,0320 9 
Do. 1830. . 810,6943 0 





eon ag . i 3,107,985 5 2 
0 ‘--* 


Average of the four years . 776,996 3 3 


Difference in favour of thelast year 960,4877 9 

From this documental evidence of the increasing pros- 

ity of Mexico during the twelve months preceding 
the present civil war, a favourable opinion might be en- 
ertained respecting the future. Such an amelioration, 
however, in the condition of the country, can only be 
tontintinued by the maintenance of internal tranquillity ; 
and there are so many discordant elements in almost 
constant operation in this revolutionary republic, as to 
make it doubtful whether the results of the current year 
may not show a balance as‘unfavourable to the revenue 
as that of the past has been encouraging. 

With a view of affording you an insight into the vari- 
ous productions of Mexico, with the amount of their ex- 
ported value, I shall extract a statement of Baron Hum- 
holdt, formed on an average of several previous years, of 
the different articles annually shipped from the port of 
Vera Cruz. 





DOLLARS. 
17,000,000 
2,400,000 
1,300,000 


Gold and Silver, coined and wrought . 


* 8 x . oo ef @ 


va of different sorts . .. . ..«. . 300,000 

MES co? hs ao, «0k. os. 
EN a ante iy 4 8 ibe licen 100,000 
Tanned Leather. . . . « «2 « 80,000 
I 56 0h iopy oie Ori 8 eee oes. 18 90,000 
EI a hve sp) sean ©, «0s, 62-0. 18 60,000 
EE got ae Io Ae, G20 000m 60,000 
MEMENGs GoGo 65 a) cee oe 50,000 
Campeche. . . . « Scns ‘ 40,000 
imentoof Tobasco . +». + « « 30,000 


Total . . . . « 21,790,000 


The interests of commerce, however, as well as of the 
revenue, are greatly affected by the enormous extent to 
which smuggling is carried in various parts of the Gulf 
of Mexico, as it is computed that merchandise to the 
amount of between four and five millions of dollars is 
every year introduced clandestinely into the country. In 
the number of exported articles above enumerated, that 
of tobacco is not included, though it formed, for many 
years, one of the most productive sources of profit in the 
country, having yieldedan annual return togovernment of 

tween four and five millions of dollars. It was, during 
this period, a complete monopoly in their hands, but has 
been recently given up in consequence of its great un- 
popularity. The principal manufactories of it are erect- 
ed in the capital, and in the town of Queretaro; in which 

» Sufficient employment is found for upwards of 
three thousand people. At this place many millions of 
cigars are made every month, amounting in value to near 
dollars, or annually to about two millions four 
hundred thousand dollars. This is a “ pretty consider- 
able” sum, you will be inclined to think, to be puffed 
away into “thin air” by the inhabitants of a single 
Country ! 

The above estimate, however, great as it is, falls far 
short of the consumption o* this intoxicating, and I sup- 
pose insinuating weed, in the United States, where a cal- 
culation has been made that there are four hundred 
thousand cigar-smokers, who puff away annually the sum 
of nine hundred thousand dollars ; also six hundred 

usand chewers of tobacco, and five hundred thousand 
muff-takers, making nearly one-cighth of the whole po- 
Pulation, whose amiable propensities cost the trifling 


One of the interesting excursions that I took, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city, was to what is 
vulgarly called the ancient royal residence of Chapoltepec, 
distant about three miles, accompanied by my hospitable 
Harrogate friend, on one of whose horses I was mounted. 
Our road, along which I shall describe the various ob- 
jects as we proceeded, conducted us past the Alameda, 
one of the fashionable drives and promenades of the beau 
monde, situated on the skirts of the town. The carriage- 
road at this place describes the exterior circle of an ex- 
tensive and ornamented pleasure-ground, enclosed by a 
low wall, tastefully planted with beautiful trees, shrub- 
beries, and flowers, and decorated with elegant fountains, 
in which dolphins, tritons, and other marine personages, 
are playing their different gambols. The grounds are 
aid out in walks radiating from various circular spaces, 
containing accommodations for resting, of which the 
fountains form the centres. It is a delightfully shaded 
and agreeable retreat, especially in hot weather ; here 
nods and smiles are mutually exchanged between the 
loungers in carriages without and the pedestrians within. 
Proceeding onward we reached, soon afterwards, the 
Paseo Nuevo; a long avenue lined with trees, and much 
frequented by the fashionables of Mexico, who find 
here a more lengthened space within which to whirl 
about, and display their gaudy equipages. Though 
handsome, it is not equally so with the one at Havana, 
in consequence of the trees not being sufficiently grown, 
nor so rare or beautiful. At the same time, the deficien- 
cy is infinitely more than compensated by the scenery 
spread around, which is, beyond all comparison, fincr ; 
and at the end of the promenade is a more splendid 
fountain than I ever beheld in Europe. 

Leaving the avenue to the left, we now came to the 
aqueduct by which water is conveyed for the supply of 
the city from the springs of Chapoltepec. This remark- 
able structure is between two and three miles in length, 
and is supported on upwards of nine hundred arches, 
constructed of brick and stone, and covered with a 
species of stucco. The aqueduct of Santa Fé is still more 
considerable. It passes within a short distance of the 
Alameda, whose fountains it supplies, and runs to an ex- 
tent of nearly seven miles; deriving its waters from the 
mountains of Santa Fé which close in, on that side, the 
valley of Mexico. 

On entering the gate of the prineely domain of Cha- 
poltepec, we rode up a steep ascent, on the summit of 
which lies the castle erected by the Viceroy Galvez, asa 
country residence from its delightful terrace is present- 
ed a prospect as magnificent as either royal or plcbeian 
eyes would wish to look upon. ‘The distant city—the 
snowy mountains—four or five lakes—the long line of 
aqueducts—waving corn-fields, orchards, and meadows 
—and a rich expanse of cultivated country, which is 
here tilled with a care and industry correspondent to its 
fertility, and much superior to any thing I have yet seen 
in the valley,—display a landscape exceeding all that the 
celebrated Claude ever drew, or perhaps conceived. 
Nothing can surpass the noble site of this beautiful 
chateau, except the lazy and tasteless indifference with 
which it is kept up by the Mexican government. In- 
stead of taking advantage of its unparalleled situation, 
the house is allowed to remain untenanted, except by one 
or two idle menials, and the lovely gardens, and exten- 
sive plantations that surround it, to run waste in weeds 
and disorder. 
glected condition, the pleasure-grounds by which it is so 
amply encircled are truly superb, and seem, to the eye 


ness, ranged in extensive avenues, and hung with a pic 
turesque drapery of millions of long, pendent, gray mos- 
ses, or parasitical creepers, falling in graceful trains from 
their branches, yield an effect surpassing the most 
exuberant fancy to imagine. Some of these avenues, 
overarching with their luxuriant foliage, exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a Gothic roof, and cast such a solemn and 


the ancient Druids. They offered to the imagination the 


of romance, to borrow an additional charm from the|cy of a written language. i 
confusion that pervades them. The numberless fine|communication that Montezuma was apprised of the 
cedars and schinus trees that adorn this romantic wilder-|landing of the Spaniards at Vera Cruz, by his officers 


these splendid cedars, than which those of Lebanon could 
not be finer, and found its girth to be about fifty feet. A 
slight expense would render the place a terrestrial para- 
dise, and under tasteful management it would very shortly 
become such. Imposing as is the position of Windsor 
castle, it yields in pre-eminence to this; for never had I 
seen before the enchanting valley of Mexico look so 
much what I had heard of it, and wished it to be; and 
yet scientific skill, by additional planting and other grace- 
ful arrangements, would improve it, as indeed the entire 
valley, beyond doubt, to a much higher state of beauty 
and perfecticn. 

One of the principal objects of interest in the city is 
the Museum, where is treasured up a number of ancient 
monuments of Aztec sculpture. Among these is the 
“ Sacrificio,” or altar of sacrifice ; a large circular block 
covered with a profusion of curious hierogly phical charac- 
ters, and appropriated, as it is said, in the sanguinary 
rites of former times, to the immolation of human vic- 
tims, in honour of their ferocious god of war Mexitli. 
From the centre of the stone, which is scooped out into 
a hollow cavity, extends a long and deep groove, for the 
purpose of conveying the blood of the wretched beings 
who were slaughtered upon it. This relic, with a great 
varicty of uncouth and frightful stone images of porphy- 
ry, were found buried beneath the great square; consist- 
ing of idol gods and goddesses, serpents, and other brute 
creatures of their superstitious veneration and worship. 
Among the collection I observed a large head, cut in 
granite, the very facsimile of those I have seen in Egypt, 
and but for its locality and place of discovery, I should 
have supposed it had been dug from the ruins of Thebes. 
In the centre of the area stands a remarkably fine 
equestrian statue in bronze, of colossal size, representing 
Charles the Fourth of Spain, executed by a Mr. Tolsa, 
on whom it reflects the highest possible credit. The 
workmanship is worthy of all praise for the lif, spirit, 
and gracefulness, by which it appears almost animated ; 
and would compare, I think, without suffering by the 
contrast, with the very finest on the continent of Europe. 
Its position has been lately changed from the centre of the 
cathedral square, where it formerly stood to infinitely 
greater advantage, as a noble monument of art, to its 
present situation. This has been done, since the downfal 
of royalty, in the true democratical feeling of republi- 
canism, which has altered so often the name of the 
“ puente” lying on the road from Vera Cruz to Jalapa, 
froin its royal and imperial titles, to that of the “ National 
Bridge.” 

Ascending the staircase, we passed through numerous 
apartments ranged round corridors describing the shape 
of the quadrangle, decorated with various pictures of 
the kings of Spain, viceroys, and captains general. In 
one of them is contained the library; while two others, 
comprising the bijoux of the muscum, are appropriated 
to a most intercsting collection of ancient relies and 
manuscripts. In this treasury of curiosities of the olden 
time, were exhibited singular specimens of musical in- 
struments in use among the aboriginal natives, consisting 
of drums, flutes, and various remarkable pieces of me- 
chanism, granite statues of perfect Egyptian expression 
and resemblance, divers grotesque heads and images and 
a most lovely figure of a lady moulded in wax, together 
with an assortment of minerals, But the chief attraction 
was a set of hieroglyphical maps and paintings employed 


Yet, notwithstanding its forlorn and ne-|in earlier times, and at the era of Cortez’ invasion of 


Mexico, for the purpose of recording events and com- 
municating intelligence, and which supplied the deficien- 
It’ was by this mode of 


stationed on the coast. Information by signs and sym- 
bols, such as the representations of armed men accoutred 
after a strange and unknown fashion, of ships, horses, 
and artillery, was thus sent to him, conveying a pretty 
accurate knowledge of the strangers who had arrived on 
his shores, and of their more than equivocal designs. 

From the museum, I direeted my course to the cham- 


religious shade as to remind me forcibly of the days of|bers of the republican parliament, contained within the 


walls of the viceregal palace. Both the senate and chatn- 


very beau idéal of their verdant temples, beneath which | ber of deputies are much handsomer than our own legis- 
they celebrated their unholy mysterics ; and where, like |lative assemblies, particularly the latter, which throws 
the Aztecs of old, they stained their sanguinary altars |into dismal shade the oblong plainness of the house of 








sum of seven millions of dollars! 
No. 15—parr 1—1834. 


with the blood of human victims: I measured one of|commons. Its form, like that of the representative cham- 
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ber at Washington, is semicircular; an arrangement 
better calculated for hearing, if properly constructed so 
as to prevent an echo, and in point of elegant appearance 
admitting of no comparison. A strangers’ gallery, of 
spacious and handsome dimensions, is elevated a few feet 
above it, describing a correspondent curve with the shape 
of.the apartment, and where neither an order nor money 
is necessary to procureadmission. Here the debates can 
be heard, and the members seen, with as much advan- 
tage as the honourable deputies themselves can hear and 
see each other. The hall is tastefully gilt, with a cap of 
liberty painted on the ceiling; and round the front of 
the gallery, supported by a semicircular row of pillars, 
are inscribed the names of the illustrious patriots of the 
revolution, most of whom fought and died in vindication 
of the national independence. Among the number, were 
consigned to military immortality the names of several 
pugnacious Catholic priests, who had exchanged their 
clerical robes for a more warlike attire, in order to prove, I 
suppose, that if not real soldiers of the church militant, 
they were at least warriors of some other order. 

The occasion was one of public as well as private in- 
terest, inasmuch as it regarded also the future movements 
of the humble individual who addresses you; since the 
circumstance to which reference was made may set to 
rest the present political disturbance, and open the com- 
munications of the country. The house was occupied 
in hearing a despatch read from the government general 
Calderon, who, with no very exalted reputation as a sol- 
dier, has managed to defeat Santa Anna, the best officer 
of the republican army, in an attack made on him by the 
latter officer, in the province of Vera Cruz. It appears 
that in this affair Santa Anna had received false informa- 
tion, and had in consequence sustained a defeat with the 
loss of thirty-three officers, forming his staff and the élite 
of his little army, and 470 men. ‘The announcement of 
the details was received with mingled sentiments of loud 
approbation by some, and of “expressive silence” by 
others. It is believed, and indeed known, that not a few 
of the sworn and worthy deputies are in secret under. 
standing with the insurgent general, and wish success to 
his cause. 

The senate-chamber is of an oval shape, much smaller 
than that of the deputies, and is characterised by much 
simplicity and elegance; the ceiling being very neatly 
painted, and the whole wearing an aspect of luxurious 
comfort. 

The number of deputies of the representative chamber 
amounts to only seventy-six, and that of the senators to 
forty. Asa remuneration for loss of time, the benefit of 
their services, and for travelling expenses, each of these 
legislative gentlemen receives three thousand dollars per 
annum, however short or long the session may be. In 
the United States a different mode is adopted, the legis- 
lators being there paid, according to the duration of the 
session, at the rate of eight dollars per diem, with an al- 
lowance for every twenty miles of distance they have to 
travel. How far the latter arrangement may increase 
the length as well as volubility of speech of the worthy 
members, I leave to your own fertile imagination to con- 
ceive. 

With regard to the public functionaries of the govern- 
ment, the salary of the president is 36,000 dollars per 
annum, that of the vice-president 25,000, and of each of 
the secretaries of state and justice 6000 dollars. The 
personal receipts, therefore, of the head of the confedera- 
tion in Mexico, exceed those of the president of the 
United States by 11,000 dollars; General Jackson being 
put on a par, in point of official emolument, with the vice- 
president of the formef country. 

In reference to the allowances received by Mexican 
ministers at foreign courts, those of the plenipotentiary 
accredited to the court of London amount to 12,000. dol- 
lars per annum, and of his secretary to 4000; while 
those granted by the United States to their minister 
amount only to9000. The salary of the resident minister 
at Paris does not exceed 10,000, and of his secretary 
3000, with the addition of a clerk to each establishment 
of 1200 dollars. 

Great apprehensions are entertained here at the present 
moment of an insurrection of the lower orders, and the 
military are on the alert to anticipate and suppress any 
disturbances that may arise. The recollection of former 
atrocities by the populace in plundering the city and 
stilettoing the inhabitants, is sufficiently fresh in the re- 
membrance of the government to serve as an additional 
stimulus to prevent similar disorders. 

Of the republican soldiers in the capital, in the pay of 
the government, I have witnessed several specimens on 
their parades; and feel quite satisfied, that if the gallant 


perate expedition had not been of a very different mould 
and temperament, his heroic enterprise would have termi- 
nated long before he reached the capital. The entire, 
military force of the country amounts, I believe, to about 
12,000 troops of the line, and to upwards of 30,000 militia, 
making an aggregate of 42,000. 

Having laboured hard in my vocation during an.active 
morning’s ramble—which if otherwise unproductive, 
procured me at least an excellent appetite for dinner—I 
returned to the hotel, and assisted in despatching, with 
no unwilling disposition, the provision that was placed 
before me. Mexican fare appears to me, I cannot but 
remark, comparatively scanty when contrasted with my 
agreeable reminiscences of a table d’hote in the United 
States, where every thing is served up with an exuber- 
ance under which, in figurative language, the table may 
be said to groan. The vegetables in Mexico take pre- 
cedence, in point of excellence and variety, of the more 
solid viands with which a repast is generally furnished, 
and are seen in the various markets of the city in the 
most plentiful abundance. Here is found also an extensive 
supply of European as well as tropical fruits, which are 
extensively cultivated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town. 

Proceeding from the effect to the cause, after the meal 
was concluded I mounted one of the horses of my hos- 
pitable friend Mr. Whitley, and accompanied him to visit 
the chinampas, or floating gardens, on which these pro- 
ductions are reared. A “ floating garden” sounds some- 
thing like eastern romance, and what you would alone 
expect to find in Arabian story. Such, however, are still 
to be scen, though not, as in former times, in a state of 
cultivation, when they were moved about at the will of 
the humble horticulturist, to different points on the sur- 
face of the water. They are formed of branches of trees, 
rushes, reeds, and other buoyant materials, capable of 
supporting the earth thrown upon them, and the vegetable 
harvest springing from it; and were found necessary to} 
be made thus locomotive at the period alluded to, as re- 
lated by Clavigero and others, in consequence of the in- 
undations that so often occurred in the valley, and even 
in the city itself, prior to the construction of those enor- 
mous drains by the Spaniards, which have since had the 
happy effect of freeing both from this destructive visita- 
tion. The facility, also, with which these vegetable 
islands could be conveyed from the observation and grasp 
of the marauding bands that infested the country, when 
property was much less secure than at the present mo- 
ment, yielded an additional motive for rendering them thus 
moveable. ‘The reason having now fortunately ceased 
for the observance of this cautious policy, they have be- 
come fixed and united to the svil. In consequence, there- 
fore, of the security attending. the different occupations 
of the peasant, and the large increase of the population, 
the stationary chinampas are now beheld in much greater 
numbers than the floating gardens ever amounted to. 
The latterareat present seen—weary, no doubt, like my- 
self, of the vicissitudes and dangers of navigation—quiet- 
ly reposing on and adorning the extended margin of the 
Canal de las Vigas, in the marshy grounds lying between 
the two lakes Chaleo and Tezcuco, in the sides and foun- 
dation of which they are now firmly rooted. Their form 
is an oblong square of about 400 feet in length, and atout 
25 in width, encircled by ditches, and possessing a soil 
extremely rich and entirely of alluvial formation. On 
this the industrious gardener raises the most luxuriant 
crops of fruit and vegetables, by which the tables of the 
worthy citizens of Mexico are chiefly if not entirely 
supplied. 

As it was a jour de féte, the Paseo de las Vigas, near 
to which lie the chinampas, was crowded with a throng 
of carriages, equestrians, and more humble spectators on 
foot. Like that of the Paseo Nuevo, it is artificially ele- 
vated three or four feet above the level of the plain, and 
adorned with rows of trees, offering to the eye a beauti- 
fully verdant avenue, and to the senses in general a grate- 
ful shade in warm weather. On one side of it, and 
running in a parallel line, extends the Chalco canal com- 
municating with the lake of the same name, and with 
that of Xochimilco, along which the native Indians con- 
vey to the city the various produce of their gardens. On 
this occasion it presented a most animating sight; as, 
indeed, is the case at an early hour every morning, when 
the canal is crowded with boats and native Indian gar- 
deners, pushing along, with their piled-up vegetable 
wares, to the market, and exhibiting a spectacle well 
worth beholding. i 

This being a festival day the peasantry were decked 
in their best attire—their hats encircled with garlands of 
fresh flowers, and themselves decorated with ribands, 





band of warriors who accompanied Cortez on his des- 


occupied the different boats, dancing, sin ing, and cou, 
ing—some remaining stationary, while others were push, 


ing rapidly forward with long poles—displayed a grotesy 
and amusing scene ; fae a laughable nenitll tothe 
gilded though clumsy equipages that were Whirling 
and down the busy avenue. Here a thousand sparking 
eyes were flashing around—fans fluttering in all dine 
tions—and nods of recognition, smiles, an simpers, wera 
exchanged with all the practised airs of Spanish 

ry. But, after, all, the magnificence of nature, as 
where in this, splendid valley, was the absorbin 

tion. The snowy volcanoes of. Puebla, with their 
scendent silvery mantle, infinitely exceeded all the pass; 
show of living beauty and fashion—refracting, in mat, 
less lustre, the roseate hues of the setting sun, anj 
throwing into shade all the tints and blushes of the 
smiling belles. They shone forth with a sublimity equa, 
ly unattainable by the glowing brush of the painter, an 
indescribable by the burning descriptions of the poet 
pen. 

Most things may be accurately represented; but of 
those few which cannot be described, is a snowy mou, 
tain with a brilliant sun darting down: upon it. Its pure 
and heavenly brightness makes it appear like something 
divine; and while the beholder gazes on it with trang. 
ported feelings, he cannot but feel the divinity that stin 
within him, by whose almighty arm it was called forth 
from the dark abysses of chaos. 

And yet the fanciful imaginations of the ancient Aztecs, 
determining, it would seem, that the sublime beanties of 
inanimate nature should be made to sympathise, in som 
degree, with the loveliest of her animated creation, found 
out a resemblance between the gigantic mountain of 
Iztaccihuatl and a “ woman’s petticoat ;” for such, I wa 
informed in Mexico, is the actual designation, or rather 
translation, of the native Indian term. Iztaccihuatl sig. 
nifies, literally, a “woman's petticoat.” The origin of 
it is simply the following: the Indian females wear this 
essential garment, without a gown, and therefore it isp 
parent to the eye in all its length and breadth, composed 
of two colours—the upper breadth being perfectly white, 
and the lower portion green. This arrangement, as fol. 
lowing the order of nature in the appearance of the 
mountain—the suinmit being capped with snow, and the 
sides and base covered with verdure—gave occasion to 
the Aztec wags, whom we should not have been inclined 
to suspect of this species of jocularity, to display their 
wit; and they forthwith transferred the appellation asa 
cognomen to the volcano. Thus a “ petticoat,” it appears, 
has been in all ages equally venerated as an article of 
superior importance among the savage tribes of America, 
as it is now among the civilised and polished circles of 
Europe.* 

While on the subject of the Mexican ladies, I may 
take the opportunity of mentioning one of their refined 
and delicate amusements—that of smoking. The odour 
of a cigar is considered one of the luxurious pleasures 
and pastimes of the most dislinguées in society of the 
belles of this country ; and a ci-devant Bond-street lou. 
ger, now transferred to Regent-street, delights not more 
in the curling wreaths and pungent flavour of pure Hi. 
vana tobacco, than-do the simpering daughters and more 
grave mammas of a Mexican coterie. It was, I believ, 
the invariable custom, till within a few years, for theh- 
dies to smoke cigars in their boxes at the theatres ; but I 
was informed that the lady of Mr. Ward, our former mi- 
nister in this country, introduced, with refined taste,2 
superior ton and style of manners, of which the renut 
ciation of the practice, in public, was the auspicious com 
mencement. * ; 
An amusing incident, illustrative of the extent of this 








* On referring to Baron Humboldt, since the above wi 
written, the author finds that celebrated traveller, in his 
Political Essay, translating the word Iztacciliuatl to sg. 
nify “white woman,” instead of “ woman's petticott” 
On the assumption, however, that this may possibly 
the more correct rendering, it still resolves itself, figurt- 
tively, into the same meaning. The term denoting 
colour (iztac, according to Humboldt,) must have hadan 
undoubted and exclusive reference to the white. appeal 
ance of the upper part of the garment alluded to, # 
worn to this day by the native Indian women; since it 
could not apply literally and complexionally to the set 
the aborigines never having seen a white woman. 
some hundreds of years after the designation was giv 
to the mountain, on the arrival of Europeans in Mex 
The two expressions, therefore, may be said to be ¢olt- 
cident with respect to the idea from which the mountalt 
borrows its name, as the author is disinclined to rob 
facetious Aztecs of the credit due to their wit. 





and large bouquets at their bosoms. The groups that 
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— 
« nifed and feminine accomplishment, occurred to me 
, few mornings ago, while strolling along the Callé 
@Angel, one of the principal streets of Mexico. I was 
gecidentally walking behind a young lady, fashionably 
gitired in a black silk dress, and in one of those elegant 
illas of the same material, bordered with a deep 
fringe of beautiful black lace, suspended from the top of 
shigh and ornamented tortoise-shell comb, with which 
he ladies are universally decorated, and flowing grace- 
over her shoulders, when, on drawing forth her 
handkerchief from the reticule suspended on her 
ym, down fell a cigar. She instantly perceived the un- 
lucky exposure, and, for the moment, appeared rather em- 
, as if hesitating whether to stoop and pick it 
up. However, she gave a single sidelong glance at it, 
d on; while I without any hesitation at all, 
gathered up the precious root, expecting to find something 
icularly flavorous, and anxious to ascertain the quality 
of the lady’s taste. Feeling satisfied that to have stepped 
and presented it to her would only have increased her 
discomposure, if it existed, or at least would have been 
properly construed into a piece of mauvaise pluisan- 
terie, I quietly placed it in my pocket, as a bonne bouche 
afer dinner; when I found it, as you may imagine, 
of the finest and most odoriferous leaves, and 
felt by no means disinclined to meet with a similar oc- 
currence on my very next stroll into the town. Though 
rally excluded, at the present time, from public ex- 
hibition, the practice of female fumigation, if so I may 
be allowed to term it, is still-kept up at home, and in the 
houses of private friends. 

The costume which I have just exhibited to you, en 

nt, of a Mexican’s lady’s dress, is the universal 
morning attire of the ladies till about one o’clock. They 
ae alt arrayed in black silk, large and beautiful combs, 
and the graceful mantilla, till the services of the church 
are concluded, whither they repair, like good catholics, 
ewery day; when they throw off their devotional habits, 
and come forth fluttering in-all the gay colours of the 
butterfly. To this may be added the constant accompa- 
niment of the fan—that witching engine of attack on 
the hearts of our sex in ‘the accomplished hands of a 
Spanish or Mexican Donna. Nothing is worn on the 
head beyond what I have mentioned; caps and bonnets 
heing reserved for those chilly climates where a tropical 
sin never darts his beams. 

One-of the unequivocal tests of excellence, which I 
amply and most gratefully proved at the Falls of Nia- 

is when an object continues to improve upon you 
SG rvantod inspection, and will bear thorough and mi- 
nate examination. This I find to be the case with the 
tity of Mexico. It displays a grandeur, regularity and 
beauty, after sceing it every day during a fortnight’s re- 
sidence, much superior to what struck my eyes on first 
beholding it. The houses seem more magnificent, and 
toexhibit a loftier air of aristocratic wealth and import- 
ance, and the streets broader and handsomer; and, what 
is peculiarly interesting and picturesque in the latter, 
presenting, as you pass along them, the most lively 
glimpses of the distant mountains, by which their termi- 
nations appear to be closed. 

In consequence of the extreme rarity of the air, these 
ranges of the Andes have the illusive appearance, as thus 
seen, of seeming to lie on the very suburbs ‘of the town ; 
ad yet, on arriving there, you find they are from ten 
to fifteen miles beyond. 

The lofty elevation of this table-land, between seven 
and eight me feet above the sea—resting, in fact, 
on the summits of mountains, while others, again, rise 
fom the plain to a still greater height than those be- 
low it—produces a pureness and subtilty of atmosphere, 
with such an extraordinary clearness, as to operate 
like the lens of a telescope in approximating objects, 
ma wonderful manner, which are at a considerable 
listance. With respect to climate, it is the most de- 
licious I have ever experienced in all the four quarters 
of the- globe ; the thermometer in: my bed-room, during 
the whole fortnight that I have been here, never rising 

than 68°, nor falling lower than about 65°, be- 

tween midnight and mid-day. Yellow fever, that demon 
of the tierras calientes, is never known on the table-land ; 
tt the same time, the air is so thin and fine, that I should 
imagine a decidedly asthmatical person would find the 
m of his respiration somewhat impeded, The 
effect of this is perceptible, indeed, to persons totally un- 
affected by the complaint, either in the act of running 
quickly up a staircase or on a level ground; causing a 
sensation of panting much sooner than would be felt on 
& less elevated region. In fact, it is experienced by 
quadrupeds as well as bipeds; and the race-course, on 


to be curtailed to about a third of the length of our own, 
in order to preserve the lives of the horses.. An English 
gentleman long resident in the country assured me that, 
on one occasion, having ridden his steed farther and 
faster than he had been accustomed tu do, though to an 
extent that would be considered an easy journey in Exig- 
land, he had scarcely time to dismount, when the poor 
animal, perfectly.well before, staggered for a few mo- 
ments and fell down dead. 

--In the Callé di San Francisco, the finest street in the 
city, is situated the splendid residence of the late unfor- 
tunate Emperor Iturbide, whose reign was equally short 
and disastrous. There also is seen a house, three or four 
stories in height, the most fancifully beautiful in mosaic 
work that can be imagined; the tiles being principally 
composed of blue, white, and green, and arranged with 
a taste in the adjustment of the colours that gives them 
a most picturesque effect. Immediately opposite stands 
the convent whence the street derives its name, surround- 
ed by walls, and enclosing an immense area, within 
which are erected five churches belonging to the founda. 
tion. All of these are as rich as the most costly build- 
ing and painting can make them—the altars on cach 
side covering the entire space of the walls from the ceil- 
ing to the floor. In ancther quarter of the city is ercct- 
ed the Mineria, or School of Mines; an edifice of superb 
construction, that.would adorn the capital of either Eng- 
land or France. 

The only remnant of the ancient city now remaining, 
and which my curiosity led me to see, is a stone archway, 
leading to the palace appropriated to Cortez and his fol- 
lowers by the unhappy Montezuma, where the much 
abused emperor was afterwards destined to become a 
prisoner and to lose his life. The palace itself has been 
long since razed to the ground, and the site on which it 
stood presents nothing but a heap of rubbish. It was 
through this gate that Cortez retreated, on the fatal noche 
triste, to the plains of Ottumba, hemmed in by the whole 
of the infuriated population, and where prodigies of va- 
lour, displayed by himself and his heroic little band, 
alone saved him from entire destruction. His bravery, 
however, was greatly stained by the unjustifiable cruel- 
ties of which he was guilty towards his unfortunate and 
royal eaptive, as well as towards many of his subjects. 
From the man who had the daring and lofty spirit to 
burn all his ships, after arriving on the coast, and by 
this desperate measure, to cut off all possibility of es- 
cape, rendering every thing utterly hopeless but conquest, 
a more noble and generous policy was to be expected. 

I am now preparing for an excursion to the mines of 
Real del Monte, and shall therefore close my letter; in- 
trusting it to the hands of a friend, to forward, if possi- 
ble, during my absence, to the sea-port of Tampico or 
Vera Cruz, to go by the English packet which touches 
at each place once a month. Recommending you, then, 
to the same gracious Providence by which my wander- 
ing steps have been hitherto so mercifully preserved, I 
again bid you farewell! 


—<>— 
LETTER V. 


Excursion to the mines of Real del Monte—Guadaloupe—lts tra- 
ditional origin—Py:amids of Mexico—Plains of Ottumba—Sin- 
galuca—Lodged in a lime-kiln—Obsidian mines of Montezuma 
—Arrive.at Real del Monte—Descent of the mines—Description 
of them— Natural state of the silver ore—Hacienda of Regla— 
Modes of extracting the pure silver—Process of smelting—Of 
amalgamation—Origin of the company—Returns of last year— 


Number of mines in America—Their produce—M ba- 


sultic rocks—Language of the birds no fable—Curious anecdote 

in illustration—Throwing of the lasso—Anecdote of an American 

in proof of its fatal power—Return to the capital—Pachuca— 

Cenvent of Franciscan monks—Tizayuca—Exposed heads of 

two robbers—Ozombillia—Cactus Peruviensis—Reach the city. 

Capital of Mexico, 27th March, 1832. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

In continuation of my narrative, I now propose to 
conduct you to one of the mining districts of this coun- 
try, in order to give you some idea of the value of the 
current coin of the realm, as calculated according to the 
scale of prodigious labour required to obtain it. I left 
the capital for the mines of Real del Monte, distant about 
seventy miles, on the 13th of March, with an extremely 
pleasant party, in a carriage and four, consisting of Cap- 
tain Rule, the second officer of the establishment; my 
friend Mr. Whitley ; Monsieur Desmoutis, my intelligent 
French travelling companion from Vera Cruz; three 
other gentlemen, and your humble servant. In Captain 
Rule, with whom we had formed a very agreeable ac- 
quaintance at the hotel, and who had kindly agreed to 
accompany us, we possessed every advantage to render 
our excursion at once interesting and delightful. We 
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found him an intelligent and practical man of business, 








and perfectly skilied in mining concerns; having derived 
a species of hereditary knowledge from his Cornish pre- 
decessors, who had been, through several generations, 
similarly employed. -His entire willingness to give us 
every possible information equalled his capability to af- 
ford it, and was united, at the same time, with the man. 
ners of a gentleman, and the frank hospitality of an 
open-hearted and liberal Englishman. Three of the 
party rode on horseback, while the remaining four occu- 
pied the carriage. q 

At the distance of two leagues from the city we ar- , 
rived at Guadaloupe, along a beautiful avenue of shady 
trees, passing over the calzada, or causeway, elevated 
some feet above the adjoining plain, and answering the 
double purpose of a road and of preventing the waters 
of Lake Tezcuco from overflowing the town. This place 
is considered as peculiarly sacred to the Virgin, and is 
connected with a tradition of the church which I shall 
relate for your edification. ‘The Virgin is said to have 
first manifested herself at Guadaloupe to one of the pea- 
santry, commanding him to communicate the vision to 
the archbishop of Mexico. Not daring to enter the pa- 
lace of his reverence, he neglected to execute his divine 
mission; and on the second appearance of the Virgin, 
was reproached for his want of faith and disobedience to 
her commands. On demanding a sign, in order to sanc- 
tion the holy legation on which he was sent, he was an- 
swered by the immediate and spontaneous springing 
forth, from the rocky brow of a hill called Tepeyacac, 
of a profusion of rare and beautiful flowers. The star- 
tled peasant was now directed to pluck them, and per- 
sonally convey them to the archbishop, with a statement 
of all the cireumstances that had occurred. Not ven- 
turing any longer to hesitate, he boldly entered the pa- 
lace; and presenting them tothe liead of the church, re- 
lated what he had scen. The event was deemed mira- 
culous; and a procession of priests and others, led by 
the holy father, immediately advanced to the designated 


spot, where was found an image of the Virgin, to which 


many superhuman performances have been and continue 


to be ascribed, and where was forthwith erected a mag- 
nificent temple dedicated to her honour. 


This the principal church, among several others that 
have been since erected, is remarkably handsome; and, 


like all those in the capital, gorgeous in its altars, paint- 


ings, gilded and sculptured decorations; here is seen an 


avenue of massive silver railing, surmounted with images 
of the same material, conducting from the main altar to 
the choir. 
head of the blessed Saviour, delineated on the pocket 
handkerchief, with which, on wiping his brow, it is said 
to have been permanently impressed. The exterior of 
the building is likewise adorned with numerous fine 
sculptures of the Virgin, emblematical of her various of- 


Here also is beheld a representation of the 


fices and attributes. 
On the summit of the hill of Tepeyacac stands a sin- 


gular piece of architecture in stone, attached to a chapel, 


presenting the appearance of the sails of a ship; having 
been built in consequence of a vow made to his patroness 
saint by the captain of a vessel, under circumstances of 
imminent peril at sea; to whom,—being graciously res- 
cued, as he believed, by her interference,—he thus re- 
corded his gratitude. Immediately below it, at the base 


of the hill, lies another church, in which rises a mineral 
spring, ornamented with cupolas, and faced with a beau- 
tiful mosaic work of blue‘and white, producing at a dis- 
tance, by the refracted rays of the sun, a radiant and 
interesting effect. 


Leaving the sainted and miraculous shrines of Nues- 


tra Sefiora de Guadaloupe, we coursed along a sandy 
plain, covered with the carbonate of soda, which a num- 


ber of native Indians were collecting; and skirting for 


some extent the Lake of Tezcuco, we reached our quar- 


ters for the night at the village of St. Juan de ‘Teotihua- 
can, nine leagues from the capital. Here was spread out 


the repast that we had brought with us, consisting of a 


turkey, a tongue, and cold fowls, to which our hostess 
added a dish of frijoles; and having previously supplied 


ourselves with a couple of dozen of claret and Madeira, 


and other generous restoratives, we contrived to keep fa- 
mine from the door without much difficulty. 

Rising from our rustic table, we proceeded to visit the 
celebrated pyramids of Teotihuacan, situated three miles 
from the village, and with which I must confess myself 
disappointed. Expecting to find something of resem. 
blance to those I had seen in Egypt, I was su far de- 
ceived, in this respect, that it required a particular posi- 
tion whence to behold them, united with some little faith, 
in order to discover the pyramidal form at all. They 
bear not the slightest similarity to those uf Africa; and 
though declared to be artificially formed by the Aztecs, 
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whereon to erect their altars and perform their religious 
services, yet the immense bulk of the hills, as such in 
fact they appeared to be, as well as the aspect of them 


altogether, seemed to destroy the belief that they were of 


human formation. It is true, that on many parts of the 
ascent masses of stone and other materials, strongly ce- 
mented together, announce the devices and workmanship 
of man; but on penetrating this exterior coating nothing 
further was perceptible than a natural structure of earth, 
similar to that of hills in general, plentifully scattered 
, over with loose stones. 
the party, and was afterwards confirmed by an American 
engineer, who had made extensive experiments in exca- 
vation on each of them, was, that advantage had been 
taken by the original natives of naturally formed emi- 
nences, ready prepared for their fanatical purposes, which 
they had cut into a square shape, and had faced in part, 
or perhaps wholly with a covering of stone-work. On 
this point Baron Humboldt expresses a doubt as to whe- 
ther they were entirely constructed by the hand of man, 
or whether the Toultecs took advantage of some natural 
elevation, which they covered over with stone and lime. 

That these mounds, or soi-disant pyramids, were ap- 
propriated to the ceremonies of religion, and to super- 
stitious worship by the Aztecs, there can be no doubt, 
from historical details which have been given of them, 
as well as from the rains of what may be considered 
temples existing on their summits. The largest of them, 
called ‘Tonatiuh Ytzaqual, signifying, in the Indian lan- 
guage, the “ House of the Sun,” was consecrated to the 
honour and worship of that luminary; having a base, 
according to Dr. Oteyza, a Mexican gentleman who mea- 
sured it, of 682 feet, and a height of 180; though cer- 
tainly appearing at least double the altitude of his state- 
ment. The other, which is much smaller, is named 
Metzli Ytzaqual, or “ House of the Moon,” and rises to 
a perpendicular height of only 137 feet. In passing, as 
well as in ascending them, with the exception of the par- 
tial stone-work alluded to, you would suppose them to be 
what I believe they actually are—common natural hills, 
on which have been raised artificial structures of paved 
terraces, staircases, temples, and altars. To these has 
been given a square form, dignified by the name of py- 
ramid, only distinguishable from certain points of the 
compass. The two principal pyramids are surrounded 
by a number of smaller ones, dedicated, according to 
tradition, to the worship of the stars, but supposed to 
have served as tombs for the dead ; the entire plain having 
been designated, in the Aztec language, by the name of 
Micaotl, or “ road of the dead.” 

The prospect from each is, however, truly beautiful and 
magnificent; hence are beheld the extensive plains of, 
Ottumba, to which, as previously mentioned, Cortez re- 
treated after the memorable noche triste ; and where, sur- 
rounded by a host of exasperated enemies, he fought the 
desperate battle that at length terminated in his favour, 
by his boldly seizing in person and carrying off the royal 
standard. ‘The country presented a most interesting 
Jandscape of haciendas, churches, cultivated fields, and a 
richer embellishment of trees than I had witnessed in 
any other portion of the valley ; while the towering giants 
of the Andes, girding the plains in circular phalanx, 
seemed like so many protecting genii of its security and 
peace. During our ascent and descent of these pyra- 
midal hills, we were encompassed by a crowd of Indians, 
offering for purchase numbers of grotesque idols, dug 
out of the smaller mounds, 

On the following morning we proceeded on our jour- 

ney, narrowly escaping an overthrow of our carriage 
over a piece of execrable road; we were obliged to pre- 
serve the perpendicularity of the vehicle, by hauling on 
gopes attached to one of its sides. Passing. the village 
of Ottumba, we eame to an immense plantation of the 
maguey, or American aloe, extending as far as the eye 
could reach along the valley, traversed by a handsome 
and picturesque aqueduct. Here we stopped atthe Vente 
de Cruz, a solitary house in the midst of the plantation, 
to take breakfast, and found the pulque just drawn from 
the cavity of the plant, fresh and excellent, and which 
thus taken is esteemed a very wholesome beverage. We 
now dismissed our guide, whom we had brought with 
us, understanding that we should encounter no difficulty 
in finding the way to Singaluca, where we were to take 
yp our residence for the night. We mistook, however, 
both our latitude and longitude; and afler crossing and 
re-crossing seyeral times the actual line of our road, 
which, almost imperceptible itself, was intersected by 
such a variety of other paths, as would have puzzled a 
geographer hiimself, we were finally obliged to take a 
second pilot to bring us in safety to our port. 


The idea that struck most of 


wretched and dirty beyond all description. The best 
rooms were miserable, as are all the apartments of a po- 
sada in country villages, and these were occupied by a 
band of civicos, who, in consequence of some recent rob- 
bexies, were stationed here as guards; and the only re- 
maing one, in which the whole seven of us were to be 
shut up like condemned felons, was still worse than mi- 
serable. In one corner of our intended dining-room and 
dormitory—about eighteen feet long and ten broad, with 
a low door-way and no window, like a Hottentot cabin— 
was a large heap of quick lime, which we had to shovel 
out with a spade before we could make a lodgment at all 
—a delicate instrument, you will say, as well as process, 
in the preparation and arrangement of a bed-room. The 
dust, heat, and offensive odour arising from this opera- 
tion it is needless to describe; neither is it necessary to 
tell you the strength and accommodating quality of lungs 
that it required to breathe such an atmosphere as this 
during a whole night, and with seven individuals crowd- 
ed together, like certain animals in a sty. But necessity 
has no law—travellers must be content with what they 
can get, and the philosophy of patience was our only an- 
tidote; never was it in more urgent request. 

Thankful to be found alive and unsuffocated in the 
morning, we made immediate preparations for our de- 
parture; and leaving our bedchamber in the lime-kiln, 
and the civicos, who, for guards, possessed rather an 
equivocal appearance, and whom I should not have 
wished to have encountered in the “ Pinal,’ we made a 
speedy exit with a guide. The only excellent thing we 
found at the meson, and of which we partook prior to 
our departure, was some chocolate. This grateful and 
refreshing beverage, wherever taken in Mexico, is un- 
doubtedly of greatly superior flavour to what is served up 
as such elsewhere. In addition to the more skilful prepa- 
ration of it, the inhabitants have a method of rendering 
it still more agreeable by perfuming the paste with the 
swect-scented fruit of the vanilla-tree. ‘The cocoa-tree 
is, however, but little cultivated in Mexico, considering 
the congeniality of the climate to its production, and the 
extensive use that is made of the chocolate manufactured 
from it. 

At the fashionable hour of twelve we drew up under 
the grateful shade of an extensive forest to breakfast, 
having previously traversed a long plain partly cultivated 
with the maguey, on which were several lagunas covered 
with water fowl, and having crossed a mountain, where 
our horses exhibited the first symptoms that they had 
enjoyed quite as much of the journcy as was agreeable 
to them. We had now reached an interesting locality, 
the site of the ancient obsidian mines of Montezuma, 
extending over a space of some leagues in length and 
breadth. ‘The nearest of them lying at the distance of a 
mile and a half, in the midst of the torest, to which there 
was no road, we procedeed thither on foot; but for the 
over-arching foliage, we should have found it oppressive- 
ly hot, as the sun was just vertical. 

These mines are situated in the porphyry mountains 
of Oyamel and Jacal, denominated by the Spaniards, in 
reference to the mineral, El Cerro de las Navajas, or the 
“ Mountain of Knives.” The number of shafts is count- 
less; and as many of them are partially overgrown with 
grass and herbage of different kinds, it required some 
precaution to avoid exploring farther than we intended. 
The specimens of obsidian lay in innumerable quantities 
on the ground, scattered over a surface of many square 
miles; we plentifully filled our pockets, as mineralogical 
treasures for our museums at home. It is a species of 
vitrified substance, of a black and glossy colour, supposed 
to be of voleanie formation. Humboldt designates it 
“ volcanic glass ;” and its nature is so hard, ant capable 
of receiving so fine an edge, as to be convertible, in the 
ignorance of better materials, into a variety of practical 
uses. The purposes to which it was appropriated by the 
subjects of Montezuma were those of the table, the toilet, 
war, mechanics, &c., being formed into knives and forks, 
razors, looking-glasses, pointed heads for arrows and 
spears, and into various mechanical instruments. This 
discovery of these uses in the obsidian, thus fabricated, 
was ingenious enough, and of great value to the natives, 
while unacquainted with the art of manufacturing iron ; 
but the latter has now superseded, in connection with 
other inventions, the employment of it altogether. There 
is much beauty in the appearance of these vitrifications, 
arising from their clear, smooth, and bright surface ; but 
particularly of those that are covered with a shining me- 
tallic substance, strongly resembling silver, and which 
a stranger knowing nothing about either, would be in- 
clined to take, in preference to the real specimen, as a 
piece of silver ore. Into ornaments of different kinds, 


SS 
fully converted, were the roads to the mines and the m 
dium of transportation better than they are; but pera 
present circumstances, no enterprise of this nature would 
receive an adequate muneration; indeed, the specula, 
tion would be rather desperate. rs 


the carriage, and soon afterwards commenced the 

of Huagalote, whence, as from the other mountains b 
which we were closely hemmed in, forming a series of 
defiles and passes, were presented some lovely and mag. 
nificent views. A deep and romantic ravine, studded with 
grotesque rocks rising in the shape of spires, pinnacles, 
and other fanciful forms, lay on both sides of US; while 


spread over with luxuriant woods. At the top of the 


the Penas Cargardes; after surmounting another 
alpine eminence, we reversed the inclination of the road 
and commenced our descent. Having skirted at some 
distance the finely towering crag named E] Aguila oq 
our left, we came at length in sight of Real del Monte, 
lying most beautifully in a deep circular valley, and com, 
pletely embosomed in mountains. ‘The situation, tho 
scenery, and objects by which it is surrounded, are quits 
enchanting. It is seated on several undulating emi 
in the depths of the valley, and looks, at a distance, like 
an English town. Indeed, many of our countrymen are 
residents here, to whom, as lessees, the mines belong, and 
who have assisted, no doubt, in giving the partial resem. 
blance that it bears. We immediately drove to the house 
of Captain Rule, who insisted most kindly and hospitably 
on entertaining us during our stay, notwithstanding our 
formidable number, rather than permit us to be incon. 
venienced by the bad recommodations of the posada. 
Our quarters, as you will readily believe, presented g 
complete paradise in comparison with our wretched me. 
son at Singaluca; and after enjoying the generous fare 
of our worthy host, excellent beds, and the most obliging 
treatment, we rose on the following morning refreshed 
and invigorated for our laborious descent into the bowels 
of the earth. This was undertaken by the whole party, 
with the exception of the French gentleman, who had 
sufficiently satisfied his curiosity on a former occasion, 
and declined to encounter again so arduous an under. 
taking. 
Our first operation was the equipping of ourselves in 
a suitable dress. ‘Throwing off our apparel, we assumed 
an attire very much resembling that of a London coal. 
heaver ; consisting of a thick flannel waistcoat and draw. 
ers, a pair of woollen trowsers and jacket of the same mt. 
terial, a flannel cap, and over this a species of hat of a most 
grotesque shape, without any brim to the front, but amply 
compensated by an enormous brim behind, extending 
half way down the back. With these, and each a lighted 
candle stuck on the sides of our outlandish hats, in order 
to leave our hands at liberty, we were ready for the en- 
terprise. 
The gréat labour and danger to be encountered in pe- 
netrating this mine, consist in the descent being made 
by a series of ladders, as nearly perpendicular as pos- 
sible, and with -steps so narrow as to barely admit the 
resting of the foot upon them. These are supported on 
little platforms fixed on one side of the shaft, from the 
peril of falling into which they are protected by strong 
rails; leaving, nevertheless, a sufficient opening for the 
incautious adventurer to slip headlong through, as 1s 
sometimes the case with the miners themselves, unless 
particularly careful. The access to many other mines 
is infinitely more easy, being made by means of a stait- 
case extending from the surface to the bottom. 
We proceeded to the shaft of Los Dolores, aecompt- 
nied by experienced guides—-not forgetting the equally 
necessary accompaniment of a few bottles of “ mountain 


dew”—and on passing through the trap-door to the first 
ladder, were christened, in the usual style, by a pailfal 
of water being cast upon us. On closing the door we 
were left to the solitary glimmering of our tapers, W! 

the exception of a faint gleam of sunshine which cast® 
solemn light down the dismal gulf that yawned below. 
The shaft, of which there are four, namely, Los Terre- 
ros, Santo ‘T'eresa, San Cayetano, and Los Dolores, is very 
large, and partly occupied, through its entire length, 
with the steam-engine apparatus, the air-pipe, and 
requisite machinery. The act of descending was rather 
a nervous operation, though trifling compared with what 
was to follow. On reaching the depth of about seventy- 
eight yards, we came to what is termed a level, or le- 
ry, traversing the mines to a considerable extent. These, 
and a variety of other similar excavations, pro 
by immense beams of timber, succeeded each other 8s 
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disappointed and ruined those of the old. 


git has 


and to whom as the owner they belonged, amassed a for- 


120guns. In addition to this munificent gift, he was 


without affecting his immense landed estates ; he receiv- 
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rived at the depth of upwards of a thousand feet fruin the |of respiration. Imagine the constant and unremitting 
ce, where runs, with a southern inclination of about |strain on the sinews of the hands, arms, and legs, in 

9, the Veta de la Biscaina, or great vein of silver ore,|dragging yourselt’ upwards through this immense per- 
ich is to make the fortunes of all the new speculators, | pendicular line, and that while you were profusely per- 

) : spiring beneath your clothes, a stream of cold spring 
The extraordinary reverses that have characterised | water was continually pouring down on the outside of 
this scheme, and have been sustained by the original |them—alternately chilled when you stopped to rest, and 
ietors, are almost without parallel. The first sub-|overpowered with excessive heat when you mounted 
ibers for shares of 400/. each were, a few years ago,}again—and you may form some faint notion of the Her- 
ilarated to the highest pitch of golden expectation by |culean task that we had to surmount. 
the prodigious value to which they had attained, having, |superadd the danger of making a single false step, par- 
st that period, amounted to the almost incredible sum of} ticularly when towards the top of one of these lofty lad- 
shout sixteen hundred pounds ; while, at the present mo-|ders, by which, if you escape being precipitated over the 
ment, they have sunk below twenty ! The contrast is ap- | defensive railing headlong down the shatt, a sufficiently 
jng; particularly when it is known that the Condé |neck-breaking fate awaited you on the platform below, I 
de Regla, by whom the mines were formerly worked,|think you will agree with me, that an experiment of 
this kind once in a person’s life would be quite enough 

tune from them to the extent, it is said, of between two|to answer the most craving appetite of curiosity. Never, 
and three millions sterling. Some, indeed, suppose to a|I confess, cither in scaling the great pyramid of Egypt, 
gill greater amount, and from the profits of which he|the mighty Cheops, or in passing under the sublimely 
made a present to his majesty Charles III. of Spain of a|horrible Falls of Niagara, or elsewhere, have I experi- 
couple of ships of war, the largest of them mounting |jenced such tremendous fatigue as on this occasion ; and 
I almost expected, when two thirds up the ascent, that I 


able to accommodate his sovereign with a loan of 200,000/.}should be obliged to be hauled up by ropes, as was the 
case some time previously with a gentleman, who faint- 


edin return the honour of having been permitted to lend|ed away from actual exhaustion. 


it, the sum total of remuneration that he ever obtained. 


bein almost continual operation in order to discharge 


the water, by means of shafts, levels, and excavations,|news from the centre of gravity. 
made for that purpose. The veins of silver are princi-|supernatural costume and appearance, we now exhibited 
the very picture of forlornness and dirtiness, as if each 


of us had been drawn by the legs through a horse-pond. 
We had been incarcerated in the bowels of the earth for 
and expense to be encountered before a single shilling |four hours, and during the whole period our garments 
could be coined, from the first breaking of the stone to/remained soaked through from the very commencement 
—from the christening pail cast upon us to the last step 
of the last Jadder—by the continual and copious drip- 
pings of the mine ; and from the effects of which the en- 
men, many of whom are obliged to stand for hours|tire party became unwell, except one gentleman and 


together up to their knees and middle in water, hammer-| myself. The only surprise was that we were not all 
seized with a violent fever; a result that I fully expected 


would have been produced, by the extraordinary fatigue 
and the extreme contrasts of heat and cold to which we 
todistinct bodies of men successively relieving each other. |had been exposed. For myself, I was fortunate enough 
to have escaped with a general strain of joints and sinews, 
for which I had previously bargained on descending the 
shaft. This, however, was quite sufficient; for I was as 
stiff as a court-lady’s hoop-dress in the reign of George 
palling sound of the blasting rocks reverberating through {II., and could neither bend nor sit down for about a 
week afterwards, without previous study how it was to 

be accomplished ; and then only with solemn and delibe- 
the sickly and lurid glare of a hundred flickering tapers |rate slowness, accompanied by many grimaces, and an 
uncertainty when-or how I should be able to rise again. 

Having seen the ore in its natural state, and as brought 
up in broken masses to the mouth of the mine, we made 
an excursion to the Hacienda of Regla, distant about 
three leagues, where are erected extensive works, the 
construction of which cost the Condé de Regla four hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand pounds. At this place the ore 
is reduced, and prepared for undergoing the different 


pally found in primitive and transition rocks, of which 
the porphyries are esteemed the richest. 
[had no adequate idea whatever of the enormous toil 


thesubsequent smelting, amalgamation, and running of 
the metal into bars. The works are principally carried 
on by Mexicans, under the superintendence of English- 


ing, boring, drilling, and blasting, night and day, by the 
light of candles stuck on the points of the rock, and on 
their hats; the two portions of this period being assigned 


The appearance of so many subterranean galleries tra- 
versing and intersecting each other through an almost 
interminable length, and where, in some instances, you 
are compelled to crawl on your hands and feet—the ap- 


these dismal caverns with a terrific echo, as if the su- 
petincumbent mountain were rushing down upon you— 


gleaming around you—and the anti-mundane aspect of 
this second race of Cyclops, driving their wedges and 
thundering away in their mining avocations,— produce 
as startling and astounding a sensation as an inhabitant 
of the upper regions of earth could well experience, and 
much more than he could imagine. Give me a crust of 
bread, with a glass of cold water, under the blessed light 
of the sun, and without ever seeing the face of a single 


When about a dozen ladders from the top, the first 
The vein of silver ore, now unfolded to our view, |glimmering ray of light broke down the shaft, announc- 
forms a closely compacted component part of the solid |ing our approach to the regions of day ; never shall I for- 
wock, on the surface of which are perceived the glitter-|get the thrilling sensation which vibrated through every 
ing particles of the precious metal. It is hewn in small {nerve as I beheld it, especially when on stepping from 
ieces with prodigious labour, requiring the best and |the last ladder through the trap-door I found myself once 
pest instruments, and a plentiful supply of gunpow-|more under the glorious canopy of heaven. 
der, in order to blast what cannot be otherwise procured. | oasis of the desert to the thirst-expiring traveller—a sail 
The dip of the vein from a perpendicular, forms an angle |in sight approaching the ship-wrecked mariner—and all 
ofabout 15°; so that in following the ore the depth con-|but a revival from the dead ! 
inually increases, and the steam-engine is required to|the platform, you would have felt almost inclined to have 
taken me for one of the antipodes, and enquircd the 

In addition to our 


shilling, rather than all the hidden wealth of the mine,|processes prior to its being melted into bars. 


ifalune to be procured by working for it in these gloomy 
shades of “Chaos and old Night!” 

After satiating our curiosity aw dernier point, soaked 
to the very skin with water, which we endeavoured to 
qualify as well as we could with copious libations of the 
aforesaid “ mountain-dew,” while seated round a costly 
mosaic table of silver ore—afler singing, like honcst 
British subjects, “God save the King” and “ Rule Bri- 
tannia” in full chorus, while one of the party, as if in 
mockery of the place, gave us the lovely and well-re- 
membered air of “ Alice Gray,” so full of inferesting as- 
seciations—we prepared for our return. And now came 
“the tug of war.” ‘Ihe descent was a matter of novelty 
and holiday amusement, when compared with the pro- 
cess of ascending. Fancy, for a moment, the climbing 
up of forty-five or fifty perpendicular ladders, from an 
abyss of upwards of a thousand feet, amid the pitchy 
darkness of the shaft of a mine, in which our few tremu- 





saw the various and curious modes of smelting and amal- 
gamation that result in producing the pure silver, sepa- 
rated from all its earthy particles, dross, and impurities. 

Our road to it wound through the lovely Branca, or 
Caiiada of Real del Monte, just wide enough for a car- 
riage to pass, with lofty precipices bordering the imme- 
diate route, and high mountains and most romantic rocks 
towering on each side, and closely hemming in our path. 
Having passed the once celebrated Moran mines, and 
emerging from the Branca, about a league in length, we 
came to an extensive plain of rich and cuitivated land, 
girt in with alpine heights. The picturesque cliffs of 
Sumaté rose on our left, somewhat resembling the Coffre 
de Perote; and to the right extended a noble amphithea- 
tre of mountains, singularly characterised by three 
mighty tufts, or bold protuberances, forming the summits 
of the Cerro de las Navajas, while on the same side is 
seen San Miguel, the splendid country-seat of the Condé 


lous lights served only to render the darkness more visi-}de Regla. 


ble, and in which an air-pipe was requisite for the purpose 


The entire road conducting to the hacienda from the 


If to this you 


It was the 


Had you seen me step on 


mines, and extending through a space of twelve miles, 
besides the newly constructed line passing over the 
mountain of Huagalote to this place, has been formed 
by the Company of Real del Monte; and though cer- 
tainly an excellent communication, has been constructed 
at an enormous expense. Whether the resources of the 
company justified such an outlay, which appears to have 
been by no means necessary, as the road was suffieicntly 
good before the alteration for the transportation of the 
ore, as formerly, by mules, is a consideration best know#t 
to the directors. I believe, however, that the expensé 
above alluded to was incurred: by the superintendent 
vested with authority at that pericd over ‘the mines, and 
is not, perhaps, fairly chargeable on the directors at 
home. It proves, nevertheless, how essential it is to the 
interests of the company that efficient and prudent men 
should be sent out to manage its affairs. -'The formation 
of the road is esteemed, by men of sound knowledge and 
judgment, to have been, during the present times, a 
wanton and most unsatisfactory mode of swallowing up 
the profits of the concern. Intelligent foreigners con- 
versant with mines, as well as others with whom I met, 
expressed their undisguised astonishment at the extrava- 
gant and needless expense incurred by English mining 
companies in this country, and their little surprise that 
so many of them should prove failures. 

In addition to the one mentioned, there is another 
fruitful cause of the thriftless expenses incurred on mines 
in Mexico, arising, I understood, from the perfectly ifi- 
efficient men, as directors or superintendents, who are 
sent out to manage them. Officers of the navy, and 
others, without the requisite science or previous practice, 
are most injudiciously intrusted with the charge of these 
estublishments ; they substitute authority for knowledge, 
frustrate the operations of those who have been scientific 
miners all their lives, as well as the instructions received 
from the court at home, and throw into confusion both 
the management and the resources. Respecting these 
unhappy collisions, I became acquainted with circum. 
stances that seemed fully to authenticate what I had pre- 
viously heard. 

The two methods by which the extraction of the pure 
silver from the ore is effected, consist of smelting and 
amalgamation. The best and richest ores are alone sub- 
jected to the former process, comprising the following 
short details. ‘The stones are broken into very small 
pieces, with which is mixed up a quantity of lead, bear- 
ing- an almost equal proportion to the other, and a cer- 
tain admixture of what is called slag. The whole is then 
put into a furnace for the purpose of producing fusion, 
when the metallic substances are precipitated to the bot- 
tom, where the silver is found united to the lead by sym- 
pathetic attraction. The grosser metal is afterwards 
purged from the more precious by an operation termed 
blasting, in which fire is the principal agent, when the 
silver is run into bars, and is ready for sale or export- 
ation. 

Amalgamation, the second mode adopted, respects 
alone the inferior ores, too poor for smelting, and requires 
that the stones should be ground to dust. After being 
thus pulverised in the mill, the produce is carried forth 
into the patio, a spacious court, where certain proportions 
of quicksilver—of which upwards of two million pounds 
weight ure annually consumed in the country—sulphate 
of copper, and muriate of soda, are thrown into the mass. 
These are then made to unite as closely as possible by 
being pounded and trampled upon, by both bipeds and 
quadrupeds, for a space of five or six weeks or two 
months, according to the heat of the weather. Men and 
mules are seen, in most singular combination, perform-. 
ing this dirty but essential operation; the whip urging 
the one, and free-will the other, round the circle for hours 
together, till, by constant treading, trampling and splash- 
ing, for the period mentioned, the amalgamation is at 
length fully effected. The mass, thus united, is then 
transferred to immense vats containing water, which is 
put in motion by a rotatory piece of machinery, and af- 
ter being again well -mixed together, and the rubbish 
washed away, by allowing the water to escape, the silver 
and quicksilver are found, as in the former process, 
united at the bottom. The latter is afterwards evapo- 
rated by fire, and is very skilfully and economically 
saved by condensation in the chimney, leaving the silver 
pure and ready for the last stage of being formed into 
bars. 

The Real del Monte Company is of but recent forma- 
tion, having been established in the year 1824, by a num- 
ber of English gentlemen, for the express purpose of 
working the mines of the Condé de Regla, allured by the 
golden visions of wealth with which the skilful and for- 





tunate Mexican had replenished his coffers. In addition 
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to this mine, the company’s mineral possessions compre- 
hend a variety of others within the province of Mexico. 
As you may possibly fecl interested in knowing the ex- 
tent of their speculations, I subjoin the following state- 
ment :— 


Provinee of Mexico. Extent of Number 


Mineral de) Monte. Yards. of Shafts. 
CO OSS ee | ere > 
Santa Brigida . . « AOD: 0 es Yes 8 


Acosta, Mesillas, and Grand 





Compafia. .. . 1300. ... 3 
a | ee 
San Esteban .. . te | eee | 
Cabrera . . bisnidensne ial SEED © auinieicas tea 
SES eee = eee | 
Ompaques . 2 kos: ¥s baer) seh oo Shea 
Valenciana . cb pieles Pee i 4 » wk DRS 
Santiago er a eee a | 
Genta Wnes... + « « SS 

11,800 33 


The following statement of the produce of the two 
veins of Veta Biscaina and Santa Brigida comprises the 
period between 1738 and 1823, and was put forth on the 
formation of the company, in order to show what the 
profits might be expected to realise under an improved 
system of management :— 


Dollars. 
The produce of the Santa Brigida vein dur- 
ing a period of 24 years, from 1738 to 1762, 
amounted to © 2. <4) i's wets se s+) BROO0 P00 
Of the Biscaina vein in 19 years, from 1762 
to 1781 eo ceiice 6's 012,500,000 
Do. in 13 years, from 1781 to 1794 600,000 
Do. 7 years, from 1794 to 1801 6,000,000 
Do. 8 years, from 1801 to 1809 500,000 
Do. 14 years, from 1809 to 1823 200,000 
27,800,000 





For the purpose of understanding the irregularity of 


the above produce, it is necessary to make the following 
remarks. ‘The great Socabon or adit undertaken by the 


first Condé de Regla, was carried through the vein of 


Santa Brigida to “ unwater” the Biscaina vein, and dur- 
ing this operation of the produce of Santa Brigida was 
chiefly obtained; but the workings upon this vein were 
nearly abandoned, when the Vet2 Biscaina vein was 
drained in 1762 by the completion of the Socabon. The 
Veta Biscaina vein being then laid completely dry, pro- 
duced in ninetecn years twelve millions and a half of 
dollars; but at the period of 1781, the workings having 
reached a great depth below the adit, the expense of 
drawing up the water to that level became so great, that 
it induced the proprietors to suspend them altogether. 
From 1781 to 1794 the operations were continued lan- 
guidly above the adit level, and produced in that time 
only six hundred thousand dollars. It having, however, 
been again determined to work the lower levels, nine- 
teen malacates for drawing water were erected, and in 
1794 produce was again obtained from the mines, and in 
the seven following years six millions of dollars were 
extracted. In 1801 the deep workings were again aban- 
doned ; and from that period to 1809 half a million only 
of dollars was produced, and from the latter year to 1823 
the mines were almost abandoned, and two hundred 
thousand dollars only were obtained. 

From the above document it appears, that when the 
Biscaina or Regla mines were in full operation they pro- 
daced a highly profitable result; particularly during the 
period from 1738 to 1781, and from 1794 to 1801, when 
the enormous amount of twenty-six millions of dollars 
was procured from them. It was at this auspicious era 
that the Condé de Regla amassed the princely fortune 
that has enriched his posterity, and it was on the foun- 
dation of the brilliant prospects presented by so gorge- 
ous a return, and the sanguine expectations derived from 
authenticated papers and estimates left by him, as from 
other sources of knowledge, respecting the still undis- 
covered treasures of the mine, that the English company 
indulged their glowing hopes of universal aggrandise- 
ment. Hence arose the unparalleled speculations that 
took place in the eager purchase of shares on the forma- 
tion of the company, and which raised them in a short 
time to three hundred per cent. premium; causing 
thereby the original subscriptions of 4001. to be worth 
16001. This unhappy mania, however, did not continue 
long; and the fearful reverse from the latter sum to little 
more than an unit per share, demonstrated but too une- 
quivoeally, to the melancholy experience of multitudes, 
the ruinous effects of this El Dorado scheme, and the 


more than doubtful results of mining operations in 
gencral. 

Though the returns made do not by any means realise 
the anticipations grounded on their productiveness in 
the period elapsing between 1738 and 1801, yet it is but 
fair and honest to acknowledge, that their present pro- 
duce forms no criterion whatever of the amount of trea- 
sure they may yicld hereafter. The comparatively 
insignificant quantity of ores hitherto procured, has 
arisen solely, I believe, from the circumstance of the 
company having been altogether excluded, down to the 
present moment, from those rich sections of the mine 
which covered with wealth the Condé de Regla. This 
exclusion has been occasioned by the “rich bottoms,” as 
they are called, just alluded to, having been so entirely 
overflown with water, as in the first instance to have 
compelled the count to desist from further operations, 
and in the next, to have prevented the English company, 
when the mines came into their possession in 1824, from 
obtaining the splendid masses of ore they were known 
to contain. To draw off the water, therefore, and thus 
gain at last the desired object, has been the laborious en- 
deavour of the company. For this purpose, they have 
been employed in sinking a new shaft, called Los Ter- 
reros, which is now nearly completed, and whence a 
level is intended to be cut towards the section in ques- 
tion, by which the water will be carried off, and by that 
or by a superior level the mineral bed will be reached. 
This was the only mode that could be adopted to effectu- 
ally and cheaply drain the mine, as the old shaft through 
which the Condé de Regla worked the vein was found 
too much dilapidated for general use, and to present ob- 
stacles, from its enormous size or otherwise, for the fix- 
ing of an engine that should evacuate the mine. The 
expense, too, of effecting this operation would have ex- 
ceeded the cost of excavating the shaft of Los Terreros. 

Time, therefore, will cither justify the belief of the 
prodigious treasure still supposed to exist in the mine, or 
prove it groundless; while, in the meantime, the cause I 
have mentioned respecting its locality not having been 
yet attained to, will reasonably account for the small 
quantity of the precious mctal hitherto procured. 

In reference to the duties payable to the Mexican 
government on the products of the mines, I believe they 
amount to about thirteen per cent. ‘These, however, in- 
clude the expense of converting the silver bars into coin 
—an operation performed at the cost of the government 
—as also the duties on export. 

I shall conclude my notices on the mines of Real del 
Monte, by stating to you the aggregate number of mines 
existing in the whole of New Spain, in order to give you 
an idea of its inexhaustible mineral wealth. ‘These, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, amount to the enormous number 
of three thousand. 

With respect to the comparative and annual produce 
of the mines of America, North and South, a calculation 
has been made, founded on copious and sufficient data, 
which gives the following result at the commencement 
of the present century : 





Dollars. 

Mexico . ; ‘ . ; ; 23,000,000 
Peru . ‘ ° ° ; ° . 6,240,000 
Chili i lie Gd. Bineks: 1.Sey| 2,060,000 
Buenos Ayres. « : ° 4,850,000 
Colombia es : . 2,990,000 
Brazils eo 8. een. vo -+4,860,000 

Totalinone year . . ~~ 43,500,000 


Thus you will perceive that Mexico alone produces 
annually more than all the rest united, by two milliong 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

The works of art at the Hacienda of Regla are admi- 
rably contrasted with the still more magnificent works 
of nature. Nothing can exceed the fairy-like vision 
which the situation of this»place presents. It is entirely 
surrounded, except at its entrance, by the most superb 
amphitheatre of perpendicular basaltic columns that I 
ever beheld; far superior to any thing that I saw two 
years ago at the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, curious 
and splendid, nevertheless, as the latter appears. Huge 
pillars and pilasters of natural formation entircly case 
the sides of these precipitous rocks, while others he pro- 
fusely ‘scattered on the ground, so as to form another 
giant’s causeway, in every angle of inclination, from a 
perpendicular to a horizontal. Midway up the cliffs are 
seen in several places the most abrupt openings in the 
massive strata, formed by numerous clusters of columns 
jutting out from the line at an angle of about 45°, ex- 
hibiting a complete resemblance to a formidable battery 
of guns in close array of a dozen compact tiers; and 
along the different faces of these columnar preciptces 





are seen a variety of luxuriant tropical plants and cree 
ers, presenting a most lovely trellis-work of flowers » 
verdure. At the farther end of this basaltic yal 

rocks suddenly open, and offer to the delighted 

beautiful waterfall dashing down into an expansive bait 
below, over a bed of truncated pillars that lift their fen, 
tastic heads some distance above the level of the stream: 
and beyond the fall, gracefully curving to the course of 
its waters, you behold two lofty banks of the same de 
scription, gradually receding till lost in the distance, 
The scene altogether is perfectly enchanting ; and ha 
Dr. Syntax come across it when in search of the pictyy 
esque, the very hairs of his wig would have stood upright 
with pleasure. 

You will be somewhat amused, as I confess I was, 
the relation of an anecdote mentioned to me by Captain 
Rule, with respect to the operatives, as they are noy 
delicately called, in the mines. It appears that th 
miners carry on their subterranean communications ina 
language which hitherto we have considered common 
only to the birds of the field—by whistling to each other 
One day, he assured me, a woman employed about thy 
mine came to him in a state of great agitation to mak 
a complaint against one of the men, who, she said, had 
been using very bad language respecting her to some of 
his companions. She stated the precise terms, if so 
can be called, in which the invidious reflections had been 
made. On enquiring, however, into the circum 
the captain could scarcely restrain his risibility when he 
discovered that it was entirely by whistling, and not 
speaking the obnoxious slander, that the poor woman 
indignation had been so sensibly roused. The lan 
of the birds is, therefore, no longer a subject of mystery; 
though I should hope they restrain their little tongues 
voluble as they are, within a more charitable compas 
than their imitators in the Mexican mines. 

While at Real del Monte I saw for the first time, 
the rendezvous of the company’s horses and mules, the 
dexterous throwing of the lasso. It is a powerful as wel 
as exceedingly adroit method of catching any animl 
whatever ; and when used, as it frequently is by robben, 
against man, is a most awful instrument. Jt consists of 
a long piece of the strongest and toughest thong, many 
yards in length, cut out of the hide of an ox; this th 
well mounted horseman carries in his hand, a portion of 
it being fastened round the high pommel with which 
Mexican saddles are constructed. When in chase ofa 
runaway horse, or whatcver creature it may be that he 
wishes to catch, he whirls the thong, arranged witha 
running noose, several times very rapidly in the air, and 
though at full gallop during the evolution, throws it with 
such unerring aim over the animal's neck, or round one 
or more of its legs, as to capture it in an instant. Th 
moment the noose fastens round any part of the object 
intended to be caught, the horse on which the rideris 
mountéd, well trained to his business, instantly fixes 
himself in a posture the best calculated to support and 
resist the prodigious strain which the sudden check of the 
captured animal makes upon him. The exhibition was 
highly interesting, and the consciousness of the beast 
thus noosed, of his powerless situation, was strongly 
exemplified by the alarmed and trembling attitude in 
which he stood. In many instances, however, when 
hooked by the leg, he was instantaneously thrown on his 
haunches. The adroitness of these lasso-throwers is 
really admirable; for on my requesting our exhibitor to 
catch a mule that was galloping about, first by one par- 
ticular leg, and then by another, it was no sooner sai 
than done, and the creature, arrested at once in his 
course, lay gasping and trembling on the ground. From 
this you may fancy the helpless and unhappy situation 
of a person travelling on horseback, entangled by 4 
bandit’s lasso round his neck, a circumstance of no U- 
usual occurrence in the Mexican territories. He is of 
course immediately jerked from his horse and dragged 
along the ground till strangled, or otherwise killed, and 
then rifled at leisure. 

A rather startling instance of its formidable charactet 
was communicated to me by Mr. Hotchkiss, an Amer 
can officer of the United States army, which perso 

occurred to himself during a journey he was taking 0 
horseback, accompanied by a native servant, through 
one of the provinces of Mexico. Both were well mounted, 
and armed with pistols and swords ; a circumstance ab- 
solutely requisite for every traveller passing through the 
country; and, in addition to these, his attendant ca 

a lasso, in the use of which he was sufficiently expert 
On arriving at an intricate and lonely part of the 

they were suddenly attacked by three robbers on horse. 
back, who issued from a species of ambuscade in a wood, 





where they appeared to have been lying. The high 
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waymen, when within about a dozen yards of the travel- 
jers, called out to them to’ stop and surrender their 
goney. ‘The appeal was speedily answered, by the Ame- 

‘ean drawing forth a pistol from his holsters, with which 
jp immediately shot dead the first of the three who ap- 
proached, and instantly ordered his servant to make use 

his lasso. More dexterous in the management of this 

than of the pistol, he obeyed the order, and wheel- 
‘a¢ his horse on one side, while the robbers were rush- 
ing on his master to revenge their fallen companion, he 
whirled round his thong, and threw it with unerring 
sim over the head of one of the assailants. The effect 
instantaneous ; the captured ruffian was hurled from 
his saddle and dragged along the ground at no very gen- 
le pace, as you may imagine, at the heels of the lasso- 
warer’s horse. ‘The third villain, after firing his pistol 
at the American, fortunately without effect, perceiving 
the fate of his two comrades, hastily turned round, and 
ing spurs to his steed, galloped off and made good 
his retreat. As the danger was now over, the servant 
dismounted for the purpose of disentangling the noose 
from the neck of his vanquished foe, whose body pre- 
sented a hideous spectacle. His neck appeared to be 
broken, his features were mangled by the stones over 
which he had been so violently dragged, his face suffused 
with blood, his clothes torn to pieces, and the spark of 
life extinct. There he was left along with the corpse of 
his lawless companion, to the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the field, while the American, who was a man 
of athletic form, and possessed of the professional courage 
of asoldier, prosecuted his journey without further mo- 
Jestation. : “ ; 

On the 20th of March we bade adieu to Real del Monte, 
where I had passed five extremely pleasant. days, enjoy- 
ing the liberal hospitality of our kind host Captain Rule, 
and taking another direction on our return to the capital 
than that by which we arrived, we passed the mountains 
to Pachuca; the ever varying and beautiful landscape 
changing its features with every quarter of a mile. The 
wft repose in which this delightfully situated town lies, 
with its two picturesque convents at the foot of these 
stupendous heights, is enjoyed to most interesting advan. 
tage on descending them. 

As Captain Rule was acquainted with one of the holy 
fathers, we walked, soon after our arrival, to the convent 
ofthe Franciscan monks, where we were treated with 
excellent chocolate, and some choice eau de vie; a be- 
verage kept no doubt by the reverend friar as a cure for 
the colic. Ife very kindly accompanied us over the es- 
tablishment, which we found spacious and very cleanly 
uranged, containing two chapels, one appropriated for 
the public, and the other for the sick. They were de- 
corated with the usual splendour of altars, and were, 
particularly the former, remarkably handsome; display- 
ing, as in the various galleries of the convent, a profusion 
of images of our Saviour and the Virgin. He afterwards 
conducted us over the gardens, comprising an extent of 
perhaps a couple of acres, abounding in fruit and vege- 
tables, and containing a luxurious bath of the clearest 
water, From every portion of these grounds is present- 
ed as imposing a prospect as the heart of anchorite could 
wish. On returning to his apartments, he exhibited his 
library to us, taking particular pleasure, as we were Eng- 
lishmen, in showing us a number of English books; 
among them I noticed the sermons of Blair. 

Our next stage brought us to Tizayuca, along the val- 
ley of Mexico, which here runs to an ulmost boundless 
extent, girt in by a hundred towering mountains, At 
the distance of some miles on our right, was pointed out 
tous the fantastical group of rocks called the Organos, 
Tepresenting in appearance the towers and spires of a 
huge cathedral. With the exception of a couple of miles 
of rich and cultivated ground in the neighbourhood of 
Pachuca, every thing appeared burnt up and withered 
with heat; as but few showers fall in Mexico except 
during the rainy season, which commences about the 
Ist of June, and continues for three or four months, the 
toads are rendered very unpleasant, and in some districts 
almost impassable. In addition to the want of more fre- 
quent rain, this country appears greatly deficient in rivers, 
of which I have hitherto seen but one, at Puente Nacio- 
nal, contrasting strongly in this respect with those of the 
admirably watered territories of the United States. Could 
asupply of these be transferred to Mexico, along with 
the industry of that enterprising people, or perhaps with 
the latter advantage alone, it would become one of the 
Most prolific countries on the face of the earth. . But 
there is at present so much of listlessness, indolence, and 
Vice, interwoven with its semi-civilised population, that 
till a better system of morals shall be introduced to ele- 


tent to take its station among the jarring and disorganised 
republics of South America. 


couple of gibbets, erected on the side of the road, on 
which were fastened, enclosed in iron bars, the heads of 
two of the banditti who attacked, about a year ago,a 
convoy escorting treasure belonging to the Real del 


dollars. These villains, after killing four of the party, 
two Englishmen and two Mexicans—while the cowardly 
guard of civicos rai away, captured the whole booty, 
and made good their retreat. 
covered, tried and executed, and hung here in derrorem. 
exposure; nor did the features appear to have suffered de- 
composition, but their expression was truly hideous, and, 


—where is a large church, sufficiently ample for ten 


About three miles from Tizayuca, we passed close to a 


Monte mining company, amounting to fourteen thousand 


The two owners of the 
heads in the iron cage were, however, afterwards dis- 


The hair appeared still fresh, notwithstanding its long 


in literal truth, they “ Grinn’d horribly a ghastly smile.” 
We advanced on our last day’s march from Tizayuca 


times the amount of the entire population of the village 
—across the continuation of the same extensive plain 
that we had been traversing the previous day. It was 
very early in the morning when we put ourselves en 
roule, and an almost impervious mist, ascending from the 
earth, exhibited one of the most interesting and extraor- 
dinary illusions imaginable. It presented a perfect re- 
semblance to the ocean, while the various portions of the 
sides and summits of the mountains, partially developed 
with the slowly and majestically rising column, displayed 
the appearance of so many islands of the great deep. 

About nine o'clock we reached the village of Ozom- 
billia, a place rendered singularly curious in consequence 
of being completely surrounded by close and extensive 
fences of the cactus Peruviensis, flourishing in great 
vigour and freshness. Many of them rose to the height 
of thirty feet, forming long avenues and alleys to the 
different habitations to which they led, as well as enclo- 
sures to the fields and gardens. Never having secn any 
except in our hot-houses in England, and those of a 
dwarf growth, the luxuriant array of the species attracted 
considerably our admiration; as well as did also the ro- 
mantic air that they gave to the lowly hamlet, of which 
the cottages were so completely embosomed in and con- 
cealed by them, as to require some hunting to find them 
out, We had seen previously many varieties of the cactus 
in other parts of the valley, and which seemed almost 
the only vegetation that defied drought and sterility. The 
cactus Peruviensis, when cut, sprouts forth at the top in 
clusters resembling so many incipicnt stems, yiclding, 
with the addition of numerous little bright flowers with 
which it is adorned, a pleasing and singular effect. 

Proceeding onward, we passed, at a short distance, the 
two lakes San Christobal and Zumpango, and closcly along 
the shores of that of Tezcuco, where we saw a part of 
the ancient causeway stretching across it, and rendered 
more visible at this season of the year, in consequence 
of the great shallowness of its waters. We now caught 
some splendid views of the snowy volcanos of Puebla; 
and, breakfasting at a small hut on the side of the road, 
where we demolished a whole pile of tortillas just made by 
our Indian hostess, we soon afterwards reached the sacred 
towers and domes of Guadaloupe, and regained the ca- 
pital after a most interesting and gratifying excursion of 
ten days. 

Though we have found public affairs precisely in the 
same state in which we had left them, yet I have fortu- 
nately ascertained that the British minister, Mr. Paken- 
ham, is despatching a letter-bag to Vera Cruz, of which 
[ hope to avail myself in the transmission of this scrawl. I 
therefore close and send it you, with “ all its imperfections 
on its head’”—-written, as it has. been, at broken and hur- 
ried intervals—committing it to your charitable indul- 
gence, as regards its numerous faults and deficient intel- 
ligence. 


—=<>>_——- 

LEITER VI. 
Unexpected return of one of my friends—Prevented leaving the 
country—His adventures—Evening party—Botanical garden— 


Arbol de las Manitas—Cuck-: fighting—Leperos—Tone of morals 
—Income of the bishops—Great canal of Mexico—Topographical 
view of the valley of Mexico—Tanapant!an—Plans for departure 
—State of the laws—Fatal consequences of their vicious nature 
—Singuiar history of Lieutenant Short—Leave the capital—Re- 
turn to Jalapa—Arrive at Puente Nacional—Arresied in our 
course—Delights of a civil war—Obliged to retreat—Choice of 
difficulties—Artival of the minister of war—His gross duplicity 
-—Ceremonies of passion-week—Terrific hail-storm—Second at- 
tempt to pass the Puente—Again detained—Others allowed to 
pass—Perfidious conduct of Senor Facio—A serenade. 


Puente Nacional, Mexico, 23d April, 1832. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 





letter addressed to you, when who should stalk into my 


apartment, with all the gaunt aspect of despair depicted 
on his countenance, but Mr. Gordon Gill, one of my two 


English friends! with whom, on arriving in the capital, 
I had experienced the good fortune to mcet, for one mo- 
ment, and the ill fortune to part with the very next, as I 
imagined for ever. His language fully corresponded to 
his looks, for he instantly broke out into a torrent of in- 
dignation against all the members of the Mexican govern- 
ment. I regret to observe that there existed but too much 
reason for the excited state of his feelings. His treatment 
had certainly been most harsh and unjustifiable, and gave 
me rather an unlucky omen of what might await myself. 
It appears that the two gentlemen, Mr. Gill and Mr. Da- 
vidson—whom, although left in solitary sadness myself, 
I could not help felicitating on their escape in the very 
instant of time—had proceeded as far as Puente Nacio- 
nal, on their way to the coast for embarkation, when, in 
consequence of the suspected treachery of the minister 
of war, Sejior Facio, stationed at Jalapa, and a flat re- 
fusal to be allowed to advance a step farther by the com- 
manding general before Vera Cruz, to whom they had 
forwarded their passports and letters for permission, they 
were compelled to retrace their road to the former town. 
There they had been detained, in a state of constant ir- 
ritation, for three wecks, in dancing continual attendances 
on the different authorities of the place, from Sejior 
Facio, the war minister alluded to, down to the despotic 
Sefior Comacho, mayor of the town, in the fruitless en- 
deavour to obtain a peremptory order to General Calderon 
to permit them to pass through his lines on their way 
to Vera Cruz. 

In addition to the grievance of being refused all com- 
munication with the coast, my two friends fell under the 
strong suspicion that they were hastening down to that 
city for the purpose of joining the party of Santa Anna; 
and which was more than confirmed, in the ridiculous 
apprehensions of these timid officials, by the appearance 
of a huge pair of military-looking mustaches on the upper 
lip of each. They were, in consequence, closely watched, 
their words reported, and a signification given to their 
very looks. Mr. Gill, who had now returned to the ca- 
pital, being a good Spanish scholar, and therefore con- 
stituted the spokesman of the party on all occasions, and 
who did not disguise his opinion as to the unjustifiable 
detention in which they were placed, created the mortal 
antipathy of the Mexican dons, and strengthened the 
alarm (for such would seem to be the construction,) that 
the entire country was about to be taken forcible posses- 
sion of by a couple of Englishmen. To such a height 
did their fears arise, that at length a soldier was sent to 
him with an order to retire from Jalapa within tewenty- 
four hours, with an intimation, that if he disobeyed the 
mandate he would be immediately put in prison. To 
avoid this unpleasant dilemma, he instantly faced about, 
leaving his friend behind with an expectation that he 
would soon be ordered to follow, and returned again to 
the city which he had left about a month previously, with 
the full belief that he should never behold it again. 

In such a state of affairs, we gravely deliberated as to 
the propriety of making the best of our way to the sea- 
port of Tampico, in the opposite direction. Here, how- 
ever, we were met by the report, afterwards confirmed, 
that this town also had just declared against the govern- 
ment, which had commanded a body of troops to march 
instantly, with the view of reducing it to obedience ; and 
likewise that the whole of Texas had raised a grito to the 
same effect, and had risen in rebellion. Thus we were 
placed between two fires, and had no alternative but to 
wait patiently the course of events. Time became, ne- 
vertheless, somewhat pressing; for, had we not left the 
country shortly afterwards, we should have been exposed 
to the fearful hazard of yellow fever, a mortal epidemic 
that was soon expected, as is the case every season, to 
ravage the whole of the sea-coast, and also to the floods 
of the approaching rainy season. 

For the purpose, however, of filling up the interval as 
pleasantly as we could, we attended, among other amuse- 
ments, the soirée of Mrs. Bates, the lady of one of the 
most respectable of the British merchants resident in the 
capital. Here we met the British minister, the consul- 
general, and a large party of Mexican fashionables ; 
dancing and music, vocal and instrumental, were the or- 
der of the evening. Among the number was the prima 
donna of the opera-house, who executed some of her best 
airs for our entertainment. With this and a plentiful 
supply of delicious ice-cream, and other elegant refresh- 
ments, we very agreeably forgot the state of captivity in 
which we might consider ourselves placed. The house 
of Mr. Bates is one of the handsomest in Mexico; and, 








vate the character of the profanum vulgis, it must be con- 


Scarcely had I put the concluding signature to the last 


furnished as it is in a superior style of beauty, and stiil 
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better set off by the liberal hospitalities of the worthy 
host and hostess, made me fancy that I was once more 
in London. 

On the following day we cuntrived, after experiencing 
much previous difficulty, to gain admission to the bota- 
nical garden, situated within the area of the viceregal 
palace. Here we saw what was the object of our anxious 
search, the celebrated arbol de las manitas, wr manita 
tree, which bares a flower of the rarest as well as most 
beautiful and singular description. The tree rises toa 
height of about thirty feet, with a stem perfectly denuded 
of boughs till close to the top, like the genus of palms, 
and with a leaf resembling that of a vine. The flower 
represents something similar to a human hand, or perhaps 
more like that of a monkey, rising out of the corolla, 
formed of five leaves. It consists of five fingers spread out, 
with a perfect resemblance to nails at the end of them, 
and exhibiting another finger, or thumb, rising on the 
inside of the palm, the backs of which are striped with 
two most delicate yet vivid lines of yellow, appearing as 
if marked with gold-dust or tinsel, extending from the 


knuckles to the last joint of each finger; the hand itself 


being of a lovely green. At the bottom of the interior 
part of the flower are five cellules, surrounding the in- 
sertion of the stem, arid which bulge out at the bottom 
of the different leaves. These terminate in tapering 
points, inclining inwards, with a ridge down the backs ot 
each. The appearance of this very choice and curious 
flower is most attractive, from its extreme novelty, rich- 
ness of colouring, and extraordinary construction, and 
would be a real vegetable bijou were it transferred to our 
hot-houses in England. 
We saw, in addition, a variety of shrubs, plants, and 
flowers, the nopal, and various other species af the cac- 
tus, but nothing particularly striking except the manita 
tree. The garden is very sinall, and, I am sorry to say, 
miserably attended to; indeed, it is absolutely slovenly. 
Its dimensions are not near so large as the garden in 
the Plaza d’Armas, at Havana, nor by any means so 
neatly taken care of; neither does it possess, with the 
one bright exception, so choice a collection of botanical 
subjects. At the same time, I must acknowledge that 
even the botanical garden at the latter place is very re- 
mote from what it professes to be. But these people are 
for the most part, I regret to observe, tasteless, indolent, 
unenterprising, and ignorant, and careless of the superior 
advantages that lie so closely within their reach. 
Bull-fights—which, till lately, have been exhibited once 
a week in the Plaza de Toros, and of which Sunday, as 
being the most religious day, was the one selected for 
the amusemeut, in unison, I suppose, with the religious 
nature of the spectacle—cock-fighting, gambling, dissi- 
pation, and idleness, appear to mect with the sympathy 
of the Mexican people much more than the encourage- 
ment of the arts and sciences. From the delicate recrea- 
tion of cock-tighting,this moral and humanising govern- 
ment derives a large addition to its revenue; and a 
stranger, in pacing the suburbs of the city, perceives, be- 
fore the doors of the lower orders, groups of these birds, 
fastened by the leg, clipped, trimmed, and prepared for 
mortal combat at all hours of the day. Under such hap- 
py auspices you will not be surprised to learn, that a 
mass of squalid wretchedness pervades the town, more dis- 
gusting in appearance, and to a greater extent in propor- 
tion to the population, than is to be seen in any other 
country in the world. Among these, the Indian beggars 
and pickpockets, called “ leperos,” present the very beau 
idéal of filth and misery. With little more than a tat- 
tered garment of the coarsest materials, known by the 
name of “serapi,” thrown over their shoulders, and 
swarming with vermin, these outcast vagabonds, to the 
number of many thousands, possess no other shelter than 
the canopy of heaven, the portico of a church, or some 
similarly exposed situation. Passing their forlorn exist- 
ence alternately in robbing, and drinking the distilled 
juice of the agave, they present a most lamentable picture 
of poverty and degradation. And here I may take the 
opportunity of mentioning a curious fact in reference to 
the crime of burglary, so frequently committed by these 
destitute beings, that the dogs in Mexico are kept on the 
azetéa or lerrace-roof of the houses instead of the court- 
yard, for the purpose of guarding their masters’ property, 
as it is in general from the roofs of the neighbouring 
habitations that access is gained to the building intended 
to be plundered. 

Of the higher classes of society, including the clerical 
portion of the community, I was given to understand 
that the general tone of morals was at an extremely low 
ebb. The licentiousness of the latter, uniting with their 
denunciations against the spread of knowledge, holds 


in its widely extended effects, particularly when taken 


to Mr. Poinsett, in his valuable “ Notes on Mexico,” the 
whole of the regular and secular clergy of New Spain 
are estimated at 14,000, of which the income, as regards 
the bishops, is derived in the following proportions— 
that of 


In contrast with these large sums, it appears that the 
income of some of the curates of Indian villages excecds 
but little one hundred dollars. With respect to the landed 
property in possession of the church, the amount is cal- 
culated to be between two and three millions of dollars, 
and that of the tithes about one million and a half. The 
principal source, however, whence is derived its wealth, 
is stated to be the numberless legacies bequeathed to it 
for masses and other pious uses. These sums are left as 
charges on the land; and the consequence is, that the 
latter, in a vast number of instances, is in pledge to the 
church for a greater or less proportion of its entire 
value. 
The number of convents in the capital, as you may sup- 
pose, is very considerable, there being no less than thirty- 
eight. In twenty-three of these there resided, according 
to the statement of Humboldt, during his visit to Mexico, 
twelve hundred monks, of whom five hundred and eighty 
were priests and choristers; and in the remaining fifteen, 
there were two thousand one hundred nuns, of whom 
nine hundred had taken the “ veil.” 
In order to turn our present suspense to the most 
agreeable and profitable advantage, we made an excur- 
sion; to the celebrated Desague Real del Huehuetoca, or 
great canal of Mexico. Our party amounted to eight, 
consisting of my lately returned and captive countryman 
Mr. Gill, my Harrogate friend Mr. Whitley, a United 
States engineer, a scientific gentleman from the same 
country, three others and myself. This gigantic work lies 
about ten leagues from the city ; our route conducting us 
through a little town called Guatitlan, where, for many 
miles in its vicinity, and thence to Huchuetoca the coun- 
try displays much richness of soil and excellence of cul- 
tivation. The ingenuity of art here beautifully co-ope- 
rates with the bounty of nature; the industry of the 
husbandman being assisted by plentiful supplies of water, 
with which the land is copiously irrigated by means of 
intersecting channels conveying it in every direction over 
its surface. 

On arriving at Huehuetoca, we immediately repaired 
on foot to behold the remarkable object of our journey, 
situated about a mile from the meson. This extraordi- 
nary canal has been contructed for the purpose of car- 
rying off the superfluous waters of the two lakes of Zum- 
pango and San Christobal, which, in former times, during 
the rainy season, rushed in a torrent into that of Tezcuco, 
to such a degree as to endanger the safety of the city, 
by overflowing it to an alarming extent. On one occa- 
sion, in the year 1629, the flood reached to the height of 
the first story of the houses, and continued its desola- 
tions through an uninterrupted period of between four 
and five years; on which fatal occurrence the image of 
the Holy Virgin of Guadaloupe was ordered by the vice- 
roy to be brought to Mexico, jn order to effect, by her 
miraculous interposition, the ‘retirement of the waters. 
In numberless instances indeed, both before and since 
that period, the town has been so completely laid under 
water as to make it necessary, as at Venice, to pass along 
the streets, and from house to house, in boats. This 
state of exposure called loudly for a remedy, which it 
was the object of this superb undertaking to afford. 

As I am aware that a concise topographical view of 
the valley of Mexico, in connection with its city, can 
alone enable you to estimate the value of this stupendous 
hydraulic undertaking, I shall inform you, in few words, 
of the relative position of the lakes by which the latter 
is surrounded. The valley itself, enclosed by a circular 
chain of mountains, and clevated to the extraordinary 
height of seven thousand four hundred and sixty-eight 
feet above the level of the ocean, possesses the vast cir- 


in connection with the wealth and numerical amount of 
the whole body, consisting, as regards the capital, of 
about 600 secular and 1,700 regular clergy. According 


superficial extent nearly one tenth is occupied 
formed into five distinct lakes, of which two or 
are only separated from each other by calzadas or ¢i 


tance of almost three miles, and approaching mych 


nearer to it than either of the remaining four. Its sur. 
face rises as high, within four feet, as the Plaza Mayor, 


D 5 rs 
The Archbishop of Mexico, amounting to 120,000 the lake of San Christobal, raised to an elevation of 

anal puchla . o>. 110.000 twelve feet above that of Tezcuco, while beyond is seen 
Bishop of Vallad lid ani atte aal 100.000 the lake of Zampango, having the still greater altitude 
Bishob of Gua dala ae Rae Paha 90.000 above it of twenty-nine feet. On the southern boundary 
_— Pp 5 a Sa ie oy 000 of the valley are situated the two lakes of Chaleo and 

oe pine? ae e ’ Xochimilco, whose waters exceed the level of the 
Bishop of Monterez . . ... . - 30,000 square by four feet. Great 
ve me pon pret Sea reed By this statement you will perceive that the city of 
Bi hob F So are as OL eum ae ne alt 6.000 Mexico is placed at the very lowest point of depression 

a a "~~ {in the valley, with the solitary exception of lake Tez 


which reaches to within the ominous height of four fe 
of its principal quarter. You will discover, also, that 
the two farther to the northward rest on a plane consi 
derably elevated beyond that of the capital ; one, by about 
eight, and the other twenty-five feet, and those to the 
southward by four. Thus, during the occasional floods 
of the rainy season, the city was exposed to the fearfyl 
danger of inundations, arising from the overflowing of 
their banks and dikes by the waters of the lakes Zum. 
pango and San Christobal, which immediately poured 
down in a torrent into lake Tezcnco. These inundation, 
as I have mentioned, were frequent and terrific; and to 
obviate their destructive effects, was accomplished the 
prodigious excavation in question. 

Tie original design was the draining of the lake of 
Zumpango, and the diversion of the river Guatitlan, whose 
waters frequently inundated the lake, by means of a 
canal that shoud convey the entire stream to the river 
Tula, along the course of which, and the Rio Panuco; 
it would find a passage to the ocean. The first experi. 
ment proved a failure, in consequence of the earth giving 
way, and filling up the excavation, when the plan was 
altered to the formation of a tunnel. This latter also 
was subsequently found wholly inefficient, in point of di. 
mensions, to yield an unobstructed passage for the great 
body of waters required to pass through it, and was there. 
fore abandoned. The last and successful attempt, after 
encountering a world of labour and expense, as well of 
life as of money, was the effecting of an open. excava- 
tion along the entire line of hill called Nochistongo, s- 
tuated to the northwest of Zumpango. ‘The commence. 
ment of this magnificent work took place in the year 
1607, under the superintendence of the Spanish engineer 
Martinez, assisted by a body of fifteen thousand Indians; 
and you may imagine the enormous difficulty incurred 
in the operation, when informed, that it was not till the 
year 1789 that the enterprise was fully completed, and 
at the cost of several thousands of the workmen, who 
perished by innumerable accidents, and the excessive f- 
tigue endured in its accomplishment. From the parti 
filling up, however, of the canal of Zumpango, three 
other canals, rendering the work much more complete, 
have been since opened between this lake and those of 
Tezcuco and San Christobal, so as to conduct the waters 
of each to the great drain of Huehuetoca. 

The deep cutting on the summit level, is from 147 to 
196 feet ; and extends, with this perpendicular descent, 
through a length of about 2,630 feet; and with the less 
depth of from 98 to 131 feet, it runs along through an 
extent of considerably beyond two miles. The breadth 
at the top from one side to the other is from 278 to 360 
feet; and the entire length of the canal to where it com- 
mnunicates with the river Tula, is four leagues and a half 
The remains of the tunnel are still clearly perceptible, 
though much dilapidated, and through which, as well as 
over it, the tremendous torrent rushes during the rainy 
season. At the period we saw it, a stream of not more 
than a foot in depth was gently flowing along, giving but 
little indication of the overwhelming flood that forces 
its turbulent passage in the monsoon rains. 3 
The Desague is certainly a stupendous work; and is, 
beyond doubt, the greatest hydraulic operation ever exe- 


cuted by the art of man; and were it filled with water, 


thirty feet deep, would offer a passage to the largest ves 
sels of war to float through the entire range of moun- 
tains bounding this portion of the valley of Mexico. 

The cost of this prodigious enterprise has occasi 

as you may well imagine, a most heavy demand on the 
Mexican treasury ; having amounted, from first to last;— 
from its commencement in 1607 to its completion m 








forth, I am credibly told, an example deeply demoralising 


cumference of about two hundred miles, with a length 


1804,—to thé enormous sum of 1,291,770I. sterling. 


ee 
of fifty-six, and a breadth of thirty-seven miles. OF thig 
by water 


The largest of these liquid bodies is the salt lake re ; 
cuco, lying to the north and west of the capital, at dn | 


or great square of Mexico. Farther to the north lig 
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Jn consequence of the constant working of the waters 


“is, the perpendicular sides of the canal are constructed, 


We returned to our windowless barracks at the meson,| amelioration in the condition of the country since the 
particularly gratified with our excursion, where we passed | expulsion of their lordly conquerors ; but the unwhole- 
eevening, in spite of the Mexican chancellor of the] some leaven of Spanish policy and misrule has been so 
eehequer, feasting in great glee and good humour from| widely spread through the various institutions of the 
ie well stored larder of provisions that we had brought} political and social fabric, as to require a lengthened 


of the valley, which commences soon after leaving Gua-| evidence cannot be procured, where a public benefit is to 
fitlan, and continues to within three or four miles of the} be conferred at the cost of so much private misery. An 
capital. ‘he splendour of the view from the summit,| illustration of the fact took place only ten days ago in 

the person of one of the gentleman who formed our 


lyand miserable suburbs, you would scarcely imagine] country, he observed, he should not have hesitated an 
them to be the dilapidated portals of the splendid city| instant in doing what both the laws of God and man im- 
within. The distant view of Guadaloupe and its hallow-| peratively required of him, but as the instinct of self- 
preservation was the first to be obeyed ,he left the assassin 
the side of the valley by which we returned. Nature} to his revenge, and the murdered man to his fate. Thus 
my here be said to overflow with an exhaustless abun-| much for the dominion of the law and the security of life 





inst the clayey substance, of which, with other mate-| Spain, under whose iron yoke they remained for three 


thousand fantastical ahd beautiful forms are impressed,| may imagine, without much difficulty, that instances of 
bling the most delicate filigree work, taking the|the same vicious system existing in the island of Cuba 
iful shapes of temples, churches, castles, and other| are not unfrequently to be met with here. The repub- 


the most fatal of the vices inherent in the administration 
oth inside and outside of our comfortless beds. So much} of the laws, is the almost incredible practice, to which I 
have previously alluded in reference to Havana—of con- 

signing to the same common prison the perpetrator of a 
Diverging from the line of our approach to the De-} murder or any other felony and the eye-witness of the 
on returning to the city we passed over the moun-| deed. The consequence inevitably is, that life and pro- 


tins to T'anapantlan, and by this favourable diversion} perty are equally insecure. Crime is fled from instead 
of being prevented ; and in a multiplicity of instances 


party tothe Desague. He was returning to the Wash- 
the most fertile district I have yet beheld either in the] ington Hotel, in the city of Mexico, from a convivial en- 
nlley or the entire country, and gave me a more extend-|tertainment, an hour afler midnight; when, passing 
ed idea of its exuberance and of the resources of the} along the streets, his attention was arrested by the loud 
litter, were art and industry bestowed generally on the} clamour of several persons in a violent quarrel. At the 
moment he reached the place where the uproar was oc- 
viously imagined. I never saw in England finer crops} curring, he saw one of the men, by the light of a clear 
moon, strike a stiletto into the side of his antagonist. 

ter dressed land than were ‘here displayed ; the whole] The wretched victim staggered to the wall, and was im- 
being surrounded by the picturesque undulations of a| mediately followed by his merciless destroyer, who again 
plunged his dagger into his body, and repeated the blow 


rapid pace from the murderous scene, without the slight- 
merous covered aqueducts, elevated about a toot in height,| est interference to prevent the deed of blood, and regained 
aud running along the road for miles, with reservoirs} his hotel in perfect silence respecting what he had beheld. 
ud little canals for conducting water trom them into the} He was a man of great muscular strength, and by no 
means deficient in moral feeling, and could easily, he 
poaching to within a few miles of the city, cultivation] said, have prevented the second and following stabs, had 
fills off considerably, where you would expect to find it] not the tender mercies of a prison stared him in the face 


As the states of Mexico were so lately colonies of 


hundred years, from the conquest by Cortez in 1521, you 


lican parliament has certainly effected considerable 


period of good government entirely to eradicate. Among 


The gentleman now hastened with a 


In a really civilised 


n these late Spanish territories ! 


In further illustration of this state of things, I may 


subjoin the following relation :—During my residence in 
Mexico, I had heard frequent allusion made to an ex- 
traordinary circumstance that occurred here some time 
ago, involving the rights and liberties of a British subject. 
it appears that a Mr. Arthur Short, a Jieutenant of the 
navy, had married, on the 26th of August, 1827, a young 


violent.* This relation, 1 should imagine, will not im- 
press you very favourably, in conjunction with the in- 
stance previously given in behalf of the laws of what so 
lately constituted the kingdom of New Spain. 

On the 2d of April, my friend and myself took, as we 
hoped, our final departure from acity,+ where, as in its 
vicinity, and the several excursions made from it, I must 
acknowledge: that I was gratified and interested in the 
highest degree. I shall not weary you with the details 
of our journey back to Jalapa, where we arrived, for the 
second time, on the fourth day after leaving the capital ; 
being fortified, as we confidently belicved, with undeniable 
letters from the British minister, and from Senor Alaman, 
the Mexican minister of the interior, besides cartes de sureté 
and passports. On inquiring after Senor Facio, we 
ascertained that he had proceeded to the camp the day 
previously ; and we instantly made preparations for 
following him, as we learnt that the American packet to 
New York, which now contained our other compatriot, 
was to sail from Vera Cruz on the 10th instant. 

Our conveyance, on the present occasion was that of 
a litera, for which we had to pay the extravagant charge 
of seventy dollars. Travelling by palanquin, to which 
this bears a most humble resemblance—except that the 
poles supporting it are borne by mules instead of men— 
is the most luxurious mode that can be devised for jour- 
neying through a tropical country. In point of appear- 
ance and furniture, however, the Mexican machino 
compares with the elegance of the Indian construction 
as a dray-cart docs to a gentleman’s carriage. It is, in 
short, the dooly of Hindostan, in which sick soldiers are 
carried on the line of march, and where, if you have not 
a mattrass and apparatus of your own with which to 
furnish it, you must be content to lic on the bare boards; 
so utterly ignorant. or, I should rather say stupid, are 
the natives of this semi-barbarous republic as to the 
most common and essential comforts required in the 
equipment of their outlandish vehicles, and in the ac- 
commodations of their hotels. 

* With high and confident expectations, we passed 
through the romantic Plan del Rio, and reached the 
fatal barrier of Puente Nacional, where our buoyant 
hopes were,on the instant, frittered into “ thin air,” on 
being apprised, by a cadaverous-looking little official, 
dressed in™ brief authority,” and withal exceedingly 
pompous, called Don Raymond Garay, that we could 
proceed no farther without a positive order from the 
minister at war, then in the camp of the redoubtable 
Calderon, or a written permission from that officer. We 
begged hard of the pompous don, who was destined to 
become our jailer, to be permitted to advance as far as 
the lines, in order to confer with these Falstaff warriors, 
of the camp—but in vain; and we therefore, as the only 
privilege allowed us, sent off an express, with our letters 
and passports, to Sefior Facio, at an expense of twenty 
dollars—a gross imposition on our rapidly decreasing 
finances, of which the subtle Mexican was guilty, for 
purposes best known to himself. 

Indescribably chagrined—particularly my unfortunate 
friend, who had enjoyed an entire month previously of 
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With which he has to deal. 


Jalapa, by which it appeared, that within a week after lady of sixteen, called Dofia Maria de la Luz Iriarte, the 
bis departure from that town, the minister of war, after] daughter of an opulent and powerful Mexican. 
nuptials were celebrated by the curate of the parish of 
suffered his companion, Mr. Davidson, and the party ac-| Cosala, in the presence of a sufficient number of wit- 
nesses, who all testified to the fact of the bride’s consent 
to the union having been pronounced before them, and of 


We now determined on trying our fortune; my friend| the regularity of the ceremony according to the forms of 
The father, however, of the 


tempt. On consulting Mr. Pakenham as to the road he] sefiorita resented, with great bitterness of feeling, the 
marriage of his daughter with Mr. Short ; and by means 
Croz,in order to gain the sea-shore—the latter being] of his wealth and influence, and the semblance of a legal 
ilteady besieged, though the much shorter way, and the] process, effected the incarceration of the unfortunate 

Serious charges of seduction, violence, 
the government troops, but with which the communica-] fraud, and clandestine contrivances, with others of a still 
more personal nature, were preferred by the irritated 
frthwith to Vera Cruz. he British minister, therefore’| father against the unhappy lover in reference to his 
with great kindness, procured for us strong letters of re | daughter ; among which were included the unlawfulness 
commendation and protection to Seiior Facio, at Jalapa’| of an infidel protestant intermarrying with an orthodox 
catholic, as'so many reasons for declaring the nullity of 
dition to our passports, which alone, in any other country} the marriage. ‘The ceremony, however, was decreed to 
, be valid, and a subsisting engagement, by the governor 
suficient, We had too much reason, however, to’suspect| of Sonora; and yet Sefior Don Francisco Iriarte, in the 
the sincerity of all the Mexican ministers, and to believe} face of this judgment, had contrived, by the silent 
that there existed a system of state trickery and political] though cogent eloquence of a long purse, to immure his 
Jagglery totally unworthy of the members of any go-| wretched victim in a dungeon. 
Yermment more civilised than that of the various savage] discarded son-in-law had remained in durance vile for 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. Our minister, who is a] upwards of a year ; awaiting, at the period of my leav- 
very courteous, obliging, and unaffected man, is almost] ing Mexico, the slow and tedious result of an appeal 
0 gentlemanly, and of too easy and condescending af against the injustice of his fate, and of farther attempts 


ter, considering the persons and circumstances] on the part of his enraged father-in-law to perpetuate his 
punishment, or overwhelm him with a doom still more 











this wearisome suspense—we retired to rest, so to call it 
in mockery ; the one to a cot unprovided with any mat- 
trass, and the other to the similarly appointed litera ; 
each of them being placed under an open veranda, where 
we were doomed, like the leperos, to pass the night, and 
on which a pelting thunder-storm poured down, in ad- 
dition to our other comforts. The little ghostly-looking 
official also retired, though to a spacious and comfortable 
inner chamber, without having the common hospitality 
to invite us to share it with him; carefully closing and 
bolting the door, for fear of our making a lodgment in 
his apartment during the night. Fleas, musquitoes, bugs, 
sancudos, gnats, and xixens, were the “ soft nurses” of 








Here the persecuted and 


our “ gentle sleep ;” and from their devouring fangs we 
arose in the morning as much refreshed as might reason- 
ably be expected ander such propitious circumstances. 

Awaiting the arrival of our twenty-dollar messenger— 
a sum which had, nodoubt, found its way into the pockets 
of our guardian angel, Don Raymond Garay—we amused 
ourselves with bathing in the Antigua river flowing 
under the Puente, and in gazing at the distant ocean 





* Since the author’s return to England, he perceives by 
the public journals that the unfortunate Lieut. Short was 
shot in prison ; the circumstance being stated to have oc- 
curred by mistake ! 

+ This fine city has suffered a dreadful calamity since 
the above period; having been depopulated of 22,000 of 
its inhabitants, by the fatal scourge of the cholera, in the 
following year 1833; being upwards of one-seventh of its 
entire population. 
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from the picturesque heights opposite the meson. The 
contemplation afforded us at least a temporary relief, as 
the sea is an object at all times “ sublime and beautiful,” 
and now rendered infinitely more interesting as offering 
the only escape from the coming monsoon and the more 
desolating yellow fever, which were shortly to ravage 
these tierras calientes. 

On the second morning after our arrival, we were 
diverted by the entrance into the village of three hundred 
wretched-looking soldiers, on their march to join the 
government army. It was the exhibition of a second 
Falstaff’s ragged detachment marching through Coventry. 
A more pigmy, ill-assorted crew was never beheld, dress- 
ed in every shade of musty habiliment, and presenting a 
dirty, tattered, and slovenly appearance, that would have 
been contemptible even in the eyes of the chief of a 
mountain banditti. Officers as well as men, with no dis- 
tinction of aspect or superiority, except a tarnished and 
worn-out epaulet, displayed a most admired disorder. 
For this, however, we could have readily forgiven them, 
had they not rushed into the kitchen, and pounced, like 
so many hungry vultures, on the meagre fare that was 
preparing for our dinners, and which disappeared in 
“ double-quick time,” as did the dishes of Sancho Panza 
in the enchanted island. 

At length, after three days of unaccountable delay, our 
express returned, with a flat refusal, on the part of Sefior 
Facio, to allow us to advance a step beyond Puente 
Nacional till the government force should make them- 
selves masters of Vera Cruz. Our chance was now des- 
perate, as the probability contemplated was never likely to 
occur, or, if accomplished, would be attended with such 
an interval of characteristic procrastination as to frustrate 
all our hopes of retreat during the short period that re- 
mained of the closing season. Marvels plentifully 
mingled with our regrets at the low ebb to which British 
influence had receded; and that, in spite of the com- 
bined effect of the English and Mexican ministers’ letters, 
and the authority of official passports permitting us, in 
express terms, to leave the country (para que pueda salir 
de la republica), we were still peremptorily denied the 
liberty of departing. 

What a blessing is the philosophy of patience, par- 
ticularly when you cannot help yourself! Each of us 
declaimed on the excellence of the quality to the other, 
and at last, making a virtue of necessity, we agreed to 
abide by the prudent advice of the Roman poet— 


“ Levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas.” 


Believing ourselves, therefore, to be true philosophers, 
we packed up “bag and baggage,” and wended our 
solitary and gloomy way back to Jalapa. While refresh- 
ing the mules and their masters at Plan del Rio, we held 
a secret conference with “mine host” of the posada, 
respecting the practicability of our reaching the coast on 
horseback, through some of the unfrequented defiles of 
the mountains, leaving our litera behind. This experiment, 
however, we gave up, on understanding that the passes 
were all vigilantly guarded by patrols from the army. 

At Jalapa we had every thing to commence afresh— 
new schemes to devise, other accessible routes to examine, 
and new arrangements to make. Among the number 
was the raising of pecuniary supplies—a circumstance 
made absolutely necessary by the unexpected check we 
had received. Amid our various cogitations, the charge 
of gross duplicity against the members of the govern- 
ment was neither the last nor least burdensome thought 
that occupied our minds, when we considered that we 
possessed passports of safe conduct and protection, minis- 
terial letters, and the pledged honour of the state given to 
us, though discovered to be as worthless and as much 
waste paper as that in which a petty grocer rolls up his 
pound of butter. 

Our first occupation was to address letters to Mr. 
Pakenham, apprising him of our situation ; then to con- 
sult on the propriety of attempting a passage to Tampico, 
now further removed from us than ever; next to adven- 
ture the road to Tuspan, both of them on the coast, and 
in the opposite direction to Vera Cruz. At last, after 
fully resolving to take the latter course, we were inform- 
ed by a Spanish gentleman, who had some time previous- 
ly passed over the. ground, that seven leagues of the way 
were so execrably bad that our mules would have to 
wade through mire and dirt up to the shoulders. Our 
narrator wound up the climax by assuring us, that on 
one occasion he himsclf, when travelling to that® place, 
sunk up to the shoulders in a quagmire, when his attend- 
ants were obliged to literally lasso both himself and his 
beast by the neck out of their more than untoward pre- 


In the middle of these cross-purposes of our bewilder- 
ed conceptions, the smooth-faced Sefior Facio made his 
appearance from the camp. We immediately repaired to 
his house, and reproached him as gently as our irritated 
feelings would allow, and as much within the bounds of 
policy and prudence as we found requisite, on the cir- 
cumstance of his permitting our friend to proceed, and 
the cruelty and injustice of detaining ourselves, against 
the written pledges of the government. We were an- 
swered by all the smiling, equivocal courtesy of a well- 
practised Spanish diplomast, and the hollow-hearted as- 
surance of a friendship again destined to betray us, that 
he would immediately write to General Calderon for 
permission to proceed, on the receipt of which we should 
instantly depart. Though this subterfuge was sufficient- 
ly gross, and the inconsistency glaring to the commonest 
senses, that the minister at war should solicitthe leave of 
his own officer, over whom he held the supreme command, 
and which, even-assuming such a necessity, had he been in 
the least sincere, he might have obtained on the receipt 
of our letters and passports, when so recently in the 
very camp and presence of the general himself—we were 
compelled to appear content with this forlorn assurance. 
c: Meet itis I set it down that one may smile—and smile, 
and’ 

The scene of our temporary captivity could not, at all 
events, have been laid ina more lovely country, surrounded 
as we were by all the magnificence of nature. This cir- 
cumstance afforded us some gleam of consolation under 
the durance in which we were placed.. We visited the 
extensive and beautiful pleasure-grounds of Seiior Ba- 
reiles, situated on the skirts of the town, and afterwards 
ascended the noble eminence of the Telegraph mountain, 
distant from it a few miles, whence the unobstructed 
view of Orizaba, Perote, the wide sweep of gigantic ridges, 
and of a richly cultivated and luxuriant country, with 
the town slumbering in the vale below, offered all of en- 
chantment that the delighted eye could desire. We beat 
the voleanic pavé of Jalapa in unceasing rounds, thread- 
ing all the streets, lanes, and alleys, of the place with 
most exemplary patience ; peeping through the latticed 
windows, behind which were sparkling eyes and gleam- 
ing faces of belles, confined as if in a Turkish seraglio, 
and returned home, after each promenade, to contrive 
and speculate again on our future proceedings. 

We held frequent consultations with Don Antonio, the 
head muleteer, one of the chief advisers in our privy 
council, on the possibility of our effecting a nocturnal 
escape, by unfrequented passes of the mountains, to Me- 
dellin, in the neighbourhood of the coast. These 
schemes, however, terminated in the negative, like all 
our other plans, on his declaring the hazard we should 
run of being intercepted and put in prison. 

While thus detained, we witnessed the various proces- 
sions attendant on Passion week, commencing with Palm 
Sunday and concluding with the gorgeous exhibition of 
the following Easter Day. Crowds of Indians, during 
this period, were seen carrying a profusion of palm- 
branches and garlands of flowers, accompanied by a 
countless multitude of the resident population, hurrying 
to the various churches, and in particular to the cathe- 
dral. The latter was decorated with all the costly em- 
bellishments calculated to allure the eye and the senses 
of these thoughtless worshippers. 

But the most elaborate ceremonies were reserved for 
Good Friday ; on which occasion, a lengthened proces- 
sion of priests, ladies, and gentlemen, all bearing lighted 
tapers, and arranged in two lines, paraded the whole of 
the town, while the centre of the streets was occupied by 
a splendid train of moving images representing angels, 
saints, and virgins. First in procession came two angels, 
supported on stands ; next the image of St. Peter ; after- 
wards succeeded that of the crucified Saviour in a litter, 
borne by priests; and lastly the Virgin. During the 
passing of these every head was bare, and every knec 
bent to the ground, in reverential attitude, presenting a 
spectacle of great solemnity and apparent devotion. We 
were informed, that in the streets of the capital is ex- 
hibited on this day, as in a tragedy on the stage of a 
theatre, the.whole history of the betraying and taking of 
Christ ;—the personification of Judas Iscariot approach- 
ing with a band of soldiers, and accompanied by Indians, 
to salute and seize the Saviour, who is represented, with 
unparalelled impiety, by some other of the actors in this 
most unholy drama—the bearing of him away, and the 
subsequent awful circumstances that followed this event. 
The fact of so shocking a profanation of the most sacred 
mysteries of our religion would appear incredible, nor 
could I give my belief to it till assured, by several per- 
sons, that they had themselves been witnesses of the 








dicament. 


On the 15th of April we had the most terrige hai 
storm, attended with thunder and lightning, that I ail 
witnessed. The air was strangely and fearfully Phat 
ed, and the stones fell in circulat pieces as large as a 
bles. The patio, or court, was literally inundated, ‘ 
were also some of the chambers ranged around it: “r 
had it continued much longer, we should have been 
tually flooded out of our apartments, as there panes 
second story attached to the meson to which we could 
fly for refuge. These ominous indications of the 
proaching monsoon, or rainy season, with all its accom. 
panying distempers along the entire line of cuast, made ug 
naturally still more anxious for our deliverance from the 
barbarous thraldom in which we were so unwarranfab] 
detained. To add to our solicitude, intelligence reach 
the town that the government courier had been stopped 
and murdered in the defile of the Pinal by a band of 
robbers, who carried off his despatches and post-ba 
conveying to us, as we fully believed, letters from the 
British minister, in answer to those sent apprising him of 
our situation, and containing, as we hoped, the personal 
order of the vice-president, Bustamente, to enable us to 
proceed on our journey. 

Without wearying you with endless details of minis. 
terial interviews and treacherous promises—of Treproaches 
made one day and supplications the following—of strata. 
gems and devices for escape—nocturnal expeditions 
planned one moment and given up the next—we, even. 
tually, by dint of increasing importunity, received a 
letter from Sefior Facio, addressed to the commandant of 
“Puente Nacional,” informing us we might proceed 
without further delay or impediment.” As the letter did 
not express in literal terms that we were authorised to 
pass the fatal bridge, and as we were determined not to 
rely on any thing short of it, we strongly requested that 
he would give usa positive order to that effect. He re. 
plied that it was totally unnecessary, and gave us his 
personal word of honour, that we should be allowed in. 
stantly to pass the barrier on the presentation of what he 
had written. 

On this we set forward once more, my friend for the 
third time and I for the second, with another litera, re. 
lays of mules, and the requisite attendants. We reached 
our forlorn quarters again, under the open portico of our 
merciless jailer, Don Raymond Garay, to whom we pre. 
sented our credentials, with something like a triumphant 
confidence. He referred us to the officer in command of 
the military post, situated on the heights, to whom we 
immediately repaired, though near ten at night. Woe 
found the stern arbiter of our fate in bed, in the most 
wretched hovel that can be imagined, resembling much 
more the lair of a wild beast than a human _ habitation, 
He callcd for a light ; and, with a grizzly forbidding as. 
pect, read the letter, and then peremptorily declared that 
he should not suffer us to procecd—that it contained no 
explicit order to allow us to pass; and that he neither 
could nor should consent to our advancing a step farther 
till that was procured. He declared that Seior Facio 
evidently did not intend it, or he would have worded it in 
express terms. We were thunderstruck at this repeated 
duplicity, as you may easily conccive. We argued the 
matter, bnt it was all idle ; and we finally descended the 
rocky steep to ruminate once more—the one in his oven 
like litera, and the other on his mattrass-lacking couch— 
over the treacherous conduct of which we had again, and 
in a much worse degree, been made the dupes. 

We subsequently discovered, to the honour of the Mer- 
ican epaulet, that the grizzly-bearded sword bearer only 
required a bribe, in order tomake him supply the deficiency 
of the letter in our favour. The knowledge of this fact, 
however, which we could not otherwise have conceived 
possible, came too late, as it was only on arriving after. 
wards on the coast that we were assured, by an America 
gentleman who had preceded us, that he had given the 
aforesaid illustrious warrior two or three pounds to permit 
him to depart! Having descended again to our cheerless 
portico, we “chewed the cud of bitter reflection,” and 
even that not in peace and quietness ; for such a constant 
clamour was kept up till about two in the morning, # 
had been the case on our former visit, by the various 
domestic animals of the village, as would have defied 
even Morpheus himself to have closed his eyes. 

First of all the cocks begar crowing, as if a 
foxes had stolen into the roost, and this at the early hour 
of eleven: for the fowls in Mexico, like the bipeds of 
superior order, seem to have lost the instinct common to 
the species in other countries. Thien the donkeys com 
menced, and brayed with such a hideous intonation, as! 
each were trying the strength of his lungs against 
other. Next, all the dogs and curs in the hamlet “ gavé 





ceremony. 


mouth,” howling and yelping in a Cerberas-like tom 
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h to frighten the very moon from her sphere. 
searcely had this ceased, when a serenade was begun by 
the cats, whose screechings were, if possible, more in- 
tolerable than the clamorous vociferations of any of the 
fumer ; and when their melody was over, as if each 
party had only been preluding, like musicians in an or- 
chestra, for the purpose of trying their instruments, the 
tire company of bipeds and quadrupeds struck up in 
one general concert—braying, caterwauling, barking, 
snd crowing, as if the very spirit of discord had been 
jading the band ; and but that these vocalists of Pande- 
monium, tired at length with their own violent exertions 
ip outvie each other, closed this delightful concert about 
two in the morning, my poor friend and myself must 
have fairly gone distracted. ; 

[shall not weary you with any further enumeration 
of the sorrows, exceeding considerably the “ sorrows of 
the unhappy Werter,”” which we had to endure for a pe- 
riod of four or five days longer, previous to our liberation ; 
and shall only inform you, that two Mexican gentlemen, 
pho arrived a couple of days after us, brought with them 
the very order, precisely worded by Facio himself, to pass 
the bridge, that we had in vain solicited from him, and 
which he had assured us on his “ honour” was perfectly 
unecessary. These gentlemen were consequently per- 
mitted to-proceed insfanter, without the slightest mo- 
station. This fact speaks for itself, and requires no 
comment. 

If envy of another’s good fortune were ever allowable, 
this was the occasion on which the passion might have 
been indulged with every possible extenuation of the feel- 
ing. The healthy season was now rapidly advancing to 
its termination, and we had all the horrors of the ap- 

hing yellow fever, andthe overwhelming monsoon 
mins, in fearful vision before us. In addition to these 
gloomy prospects, our pecuniary supplies, though lately 
recruited at Jalapa, were barely sufficient, without the 
expense of further delay, to carry us to the United States ; 
and Mexico is perhaps one of the last countries in the 
world where a moneyless stranger is likely to meet with 
sympathy. One of the privileged gentlemen thus per- 
mitted to depart, and a person of some influence, had 
been well known to us at Jalapa, and with great kind- 
ness exerted himself in the endeavour to soften to com- 
passion the stony heart of our jailer, but utterly in vain. 

Allthat remained, therefore, in his power to accomplish 
for-us, was to offer his services, as the post was now 
stopped, in conveying letters fur us to the coast for em- 
barkation. This offer we gladly accepted ; and as our 
previous captivity had been employed, as the chief solace 
that was left us, in noting down our various hardships, 
they required little more than the addition of the super- 
scription, in order to their being despatched to their re- 
spective destinations. It is therefore some consolation 
to know that my poor epistle is free to depart, though 
my person is detained in bondage. I now close and 
transmit you in haste this recital of my forlorn condition ; 
and if you could by any means contrive to send mea 
single regiment of British soldiers, I should entertain no 

fear whatever of forcing the lines of the redoubtable Ge- 

neral Calderon, dispersing his four or five thousand ill- 

assorted and undisciplined troops to the four winds, and 

= my way triumphantly to the sea-shore. And now 
a! 


—<=>——_ 


LETTER VII. 


Thermometer ninety-five in the shade—Permitted at length to cross 
the barrier—A Mexican camp—Interview with General Calder- 
on—Singular accommodations—Medellin—Descend the river in 
the night—Bocca del Rio—Reach the ocean—The Puente—Ex- 
traordimary quarters—Cross the Gulf of Mexico—Gain the ship- 

ing off Vera Cruz—Sail for the United States—Arrive at New 
rleans—Gold mines of the southern states—Appearance of the 
Mississippi in summer—Louisville. 


Louisville, Kentucky, U. S. 25th May, 1832. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


My last communication left me a prisoner at Puente 
Nacional ; and I rejoice to inform you, that my present 
address finds me once more in a Christian land. In con- 
Unuation of my narrative I hasten to apprise you of the 
circumstances under which I and my friend Mr. Gill 
obtained our liberation from the pompous and ghostly 
jailer at the National Bridge. Having been twice, and 
most unwarrantably, deceived by Sciior Facio, in being 
sent on two fruitless and vexatious errands to the Puente, 
we had resolved not to return to Jalapa, whatever the 
Consequence might be. Before, however, putting in exe- 
cution our ulterior project,.we only waited a reply to our 

r, addressed to the treacherous minister at the town 
we had so recently left, dictated in. no measured terms 





wards us. My friend Mr. Gill, as I have before observed, 
was made the scapegoat of his party ; and as being now 
associated with him, I was doomed to undergo a similar 
fate. I was made aware, that for some reasons or other, 
founded, I believe, on certain expressions that had escaped 
him, offensive to the dignity of these high and mighty 
Mexican seifiors, a strong and unwarrantable feeling of 
disgust and hatred was entertained against him. Never 
theless I could scarcely have supposed it possible, assum- 
ing this as the cause of our detention, that a statesman 
of even a barbarous nation would have compromised the 
integrity of his mind, and his high official situation, by 
so base and unworthy a motive. ? 

The thermometer was now ninety-five in the shade of 
our portico bed-room; making a difference of twenty-five 
‘degrees of heat between this place and Jalapa, distant 
only fourteen leagues ; and while we were night and day 
“thawed, and resolved into a dew,” and that most pro- 
fusely, we could with difficulty procure any thing to eat 
by which to support such extraordinary exhaustion. | Fri- 
joles and tasajo formed nearly the whole of the wretched 
and meagre fare on which we could scarcely be said to 
be living, but rather famishing. I must describe to you 
what tasajo is, in order to give you a specimen of our 
daily subsistence. It consists of long, slender. strips of 
beef, dried in the sun, from which every particle of radi- 
cal juice and moisture has evaporated, and whence as 
much of nourishment and flavour is to be derived as from 
so many chips of mahogany. A strengthening and whole- 
some viand, you will say, on which to resist a broiling 
heat just five degrees removed from a hundred in the 
shade. 

Ten days more of such a grinding condition would, I 
have no doubt, have made both heat and shade—savoury 
or unsavoury meats, musquitoes, fleas, bugs, sancudos, 
and garrapatas—a matter of equal indifferénce to both 
of us. More than once we imagined that a chamber of 
turf would be our only refuge, and the lilies of the valley 
our simple memorial. Ipdeed, I fully expected that I 
should have had to perform the melancholy task of bury- 
ing my unhappy friend, who was much affected by his 
forlorn condition, and that on the following day his ghost 
would have had to rise from his grave to falfil the same 
kindly office to myself. 

On the fifth day of our second edition of captivity at 
“ Puente Nacional,” the pompous Don Raymond Garay, 
who a short time previously had escaped being well 
hanged at Vera Cruz, for some misdeed or other, informed 
us that he had just received an order from the minister 
of war, Sefior Facio.—who had not condescended, or 
perhaps had felt ashamed to answer our letter himself,— 
permitting us to depart for the coast, on the condition 
that we should present ourselves at the head-quarters of 
General Calderon. 

On the following morning, the 28th of April, we at last 
crossed this “ bridge of sighs,” which had nearly proved 
as difficult to repass as the fatal bridge of that name at 
Venice, by the once and for ever incarcerated victim. We 
shook off the dust from our feet as we hurried rapidly 
over it, and traversing a barren and unimproved country, 
which the inhabitants appear not to have the moral virtue 
or physical industry to cultivate; and after losing our 
way, first over an extensive plain, and next in a labyrinth 
of verdant lanes and alleys, arrived at the camp of the 
redoubtable Calderon about five in the evening, planted 
behind a ridge of sand-hills, and distant three miles from 
Vera Cruz. The confusion and military disorder that 
reigned around, both within and without the camp, ex- 
cited our unmingled astonishment, and offcred the finest 
opportunity imaginable for a surprise by a vigilant and 
enterprising foe, such as Santa Anna had evinced himself, 
to he, on more than one occasion, to their cost. There 
seemed to be no arrangement whatever of tents or lines, 
no order of encampment that was in the slightest degree 
apparent to us in passing over the ground, as each sol- 
dier appeared to have located himself according to his 
fancy or convenience, in brave contempt of the science 
of war. With respect to tents, we saw very few; the 
substitution of a shelter formed by branches of trees cut 
from a wood in which the troops were thickly scattered, 
and much resembling the little sheds of the coolies and 
camp-followers of India, taking place of the former. The 
best idea I can give you of these would-be conqucrors of, 
Vera Cruz, is to compare their appearance with: that of 
the Pindarees of Hindostan, or of a mountain banditti on 
an extended scale: with this distinction, that though they 
looked quite as ferocious as the latter, yet their ragged 
attire, and most unsoldier-like slovenliness, would, I think, 
have put to the blush—if such people were ever known 
to blush—the lawless rovers of the Alps. 


ing three or four stone or brick buildings, in one of which 
we found General Calderon surrounded by his staff. The 
aspect of his countenance was certainly most unfavour- 
able, if it were to be taken as the index of his mind. 
There was an extreme weakness and vacancy of expres- 
sion that I have rarely seen exceeded, except where the 
subject of it, instead of taking care of others, was Aim- 
self taken care of. The opinion suggested by the exterior 
outline of the gallant general was very satisfactorily real- 
ised to pur apprehensions, by the extraordinary mode of 
our communication with him. After making our saluta- 
tions and presenting our passports, my friend, who speaks 
Spanish fluently, addressed him in reference to the place 
of our embarkation and to other requisite points of en- 
quiry, and when he paused for an answer to his questions, 
the general, with a most unmeaning gaze and mouth half 
open, yet not as if he would speak, withdrew his eyes 
from regarding him, and, without uttering a syllable, evi- 
dently looked round the room for some one to speak for 
him. This was immediately done by one of his staff- 
officers, who took up the parole and replied to the inter- 
rogatory, to our no small surprise. Once or twice the 
veteran commander essayed a few mumbling words to us, 
of which he never concluded the sense, as one or other 
of his officers present, on his hesitating in the observa- 
tion,—and several times in a downright interruption of 
his-remark, and superseding of him altogether,—finished 
the sentence, and gave his own signification to the gene- 
ral’s unutterable thoughts. 

We left this military “ presence,” such as it was, c2as- 
ing to wonder at the till now incomprehensible dilatori- 
ness that had characterised the operations of the army 
before Vera Cruz, which, although three times as numer- 
ous as that of the besieged city, had been now lying 
before it for several months, without doing more than 
making a mere “demonstration.” I am quite convinced 
that ten companies of British soldiers would have carried 
the town by assault in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
while some thousands of Mexicans were gazing on it for 
weeks and months from the ridge of their sand-hills, and 
without doing any thing more than gaze; expecting, I 
suppose, that the walls would fall down from the awful 
flashing of their warlike eyes, as had once heen the case 
by the sound of a trumpet. 

The walls of Vera Cruz are, in several places, extreme- 
ly weak; and though tolerably well mounted with cannon, 
might most easily be taken by escalade, or the gates blown 
open, and a still shorter entrance made, by an enemy of 
the least enterprise and daring. The mystery, however, of 
finding the city, and the soi-disant besieging army pre- 
cisely in statu quo in which I left them upwards of two 
months ago, was now entirely explained ; and this state 
of things will, beyond all doubt, continue, till Santa Anna, 
or the approaching rainy season, shall drive back General 
Calderon with disgrace to give an account to his govern- 
ment of his glorious achievements,—by a member of 
which, be it remembered, namely, Sefior Facio, general 
and minister of war, he has been so nobly assisted ! 

The result of our interview was a permission to pro- 
ceed to Medellin, distant from the camp about four 
leagues, there to await the further orders of the general. 
He positively refused us leave to go to Mocambo, lying 
immediately on the sea-shore, and almost within hail, 
where we might have embarked the same evening ; 
alleging, as an excuse, that there was no vessel ready 
to sail, but that we should be apprised of the first oppor- 
tunity. 

We now left the camp, as night was advancing, with 
all requisite speed ; as well to avoid the possibility of fur- 
ther detention, as to escape the greater hazard of being 
plundered by the soldiers than by bivouacking in the open 
fields, should that be necessary. After some difficulty in 
clearing the different pickets, we halted at a solitary and 
miserable hut, at the distance of three miles from the en- 
emy—for such we considered them, in consequence of 
their cunduct towards us, quite as much as did Santa 
Anna—the muleteer declaring that he should be unable 
to find the way to Medellin during the darkness of the 
night. Here my friend and myself were compelled both 
of us to sleep in the litera, as the wretched hut was built 
exactly on the construction of a bird’s cage; the sides 
being formed of canes wattled together, with interstices 
half an inch apart, and a violent north wind driving fu- 
riously through them. Here we went through the cere- 
mony of attempting to sleep, fully expecting the double 
misfortune of being robbed by marauders from the camp, 
and of catching the fever from our exposed situation, if 
not prevented by being previously murdered. _ 

Our apprehensions were fortunately not realised, and 
on the following morning we reached about eight the 








of reproach for his dishonourable and cruel conduct to- 


We now presented ourselves at head-quarters, compris. 


puebla of Medellin, having encountered on the road Don 
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Raphael Beraza, the British minister’s courier, who pre- 
sented us letters from Mr. Pakenham, kindly enclosing an 
order from the vice-president Bustamente, authorising us 
to embark at Mocambo. As we had perceived, however, 
the determined hostility of General Calderon to our board- 
ing any vessel from that place ; knowing, also, that he 
had a picket of soldiers posted there, and being fully re- 
solved not to put ourselves within his power again, even 
with the vice-president’s authority in our pocket, on 
which we had learnt to rely with just as much confi- 


dence as we had reason to do on the written ipse dixit of 


Sefior Facio himself; we prepared for our exit from this 
barbarous government, by certainly a more circuitous 
route, but, as we conceived, less hazardous. 

Immediately after breakfast, and paying the modest 
charge of a dollar, or 4s. 6d. for our meal, we_bestirred 
ourselves in hiring a canoe, in order to descend the river 
Medellin to the Bocca del Rio, a distance of three leagues. 
For this accommodation, taking advantage of our cireum- 
stances, the extravagant sum of sixteen dollars was de- 
manded and paid. 

Understanding that some parts of the banks were 
watched by the government patrols, for the purpose of 
intercepting all communication with Vera Cruz im this 
direction, we launched our little bark just before dusk— 
leaving them all gambling away at the meson, at a game 
called monte, our muleteer among the rest, although Sun- 
day evening—and stole down the stream in the silence 
and darkness of the night, like a couple of midnight 
robbers going on some deed of plunder. 

On arriving at the Bocca, we were shown into a barn 
as our dormitory for the night, constructed after the seme 
bird-cage model to which I have already alluded, letting 
in the rorther that had not yet spent its rage, with hur- 
ricane-like violence, and fitted up with piles of Indian 
corn, fishing nets, and other delicate apparatus suitable 
to a bed-chamber. Here we slept, and were lulled te re- 
pose, notwithstanding our forlorn candition, by that truly 
melodious sound (to my ears) of the distant ocean, which 
I now hailed as our deliverer from the fever-stricken 
tierra caliente of Mexica, from the civil strife and anarchy 
of its disorganised community, and the still greater du- 


plicity of its faithless government. = 

On the following morning we commenced our last 
day's march of four leagues to the Punta crossing the 
river in a boat, and obliging our mules that were fastened 
to the stern to swim after us. On the opposite side we 
encountered an Amazonian-looking woman, with a duge 
broadsword girt round her waist, waiting for a passage 
over the stream, being the first female warrior that I had 
seen. This custom, however, of carrying arms with re- 
spect to the men, is universal, and evinces strongly the 
barbarous and unsettled state of the country. 

Having arranged our baggage and mounted our don- 
keys, we advanced in high spirits, and winding along a 
narrow defile between high ridges of sand-hills for a 
couple of miles, we came at length to the glorious ocean. 
Much and long as I have admired, and almost venerated, 
this magnificect type of the great Creator, I now beheld 
it with more exquisite delight than I had ever done be- 
fore. It darted a transport into my very heart, deep and 
joyous as did the life-restoring rays of the sun on my dis- 
mal ascent from the grave-like caverns of the Real del 
Monte mines. We continued along its inspiring shores 
during the remaining distance to the Punta, having on 
the opposite side nothing but barren sand-hills scantily 
covered with the mimosa. But the constant view of “ old 
ocean’s dread profound,” his blue expanse reflecting in 
dazzling brightness the quivering rays of a glowing sun, 
now looked on as the guardian angel that was to convey 
us to the land of liberty and safety, was infinitely more 
cheering to us than a thousand towering and romantic 
Aips. 

The Punta, where we took up our residence, is a point 
of land jutting out into the sea; the sole habitations are 
two lowly huts belonging to fishermen, who pick up a 
precarious subsistence in the exercise of their hazardous 
calling, and by which they occasionally supply the mar- 
ket of Vera Cruz, lying at the distance of about twenty- 
five miles across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Here we remained for a couple of days, waiting the 
return of these labourers, who were then absent; and in 
the interim, we were accommodated in the bird-cage te- 
nement of one of the thrifty housewives left behind. The 
perpendicular interstices of our present abode were still 
wider than any of the former, and, like the rest, covered 
with neither matting or any other material by which to 
exclude the weather. Fortunately, the “ norther” had 
now blown over, after extending far and wide its purify- 
ing influence ; for, notwithstanding its temporary incon- 
venience under such circumstances, it drives away fever 





and the pestilence during its continuance, and brings on 
its “ healing wings” health and elasticity of spirits. 
In this strange dwelling of the winds, which one might 
have imagined had been framed by olus himself, we 
passed two of the most extraordinary nights that it was 
ever our lot to experience; consorting with dogs, pigs, 
pigeons, parrots, cocks and hens, a violently squalling 
child, rats, mice, fleas, bugs, musquitoes, and a hundred 
other equally interesting specimens of vermin and insects, 
harmonising in sight, sound, smell and contact. Similar 
to an Jrish cabin, our republican hostess, in the simplicity 
of her heart, admitted to the rights of hospitality all sorts 
of creatures, as @ell of the brute as rational creation. 
When the child was hushed, the pig grunted and the dog 
barked at him; and when the uneasy spirits of these 
clamorous quadrupeds were silenced, the cocks began 
to crow; then the parrots took up the stave; and what 
with mimicking the aforesaid brutes, chattering and 
screaming with a hideous twang, our philosophy was 
fairly hooted, grunted, barked, crowed, and screamed out 
of its wits. ‘There we were left prostrate on our matrass, 
so to call it, composed of a parcel of deal boards, in that 
forlorn state in which mortals usually are when their 
philosophy has deserted them. While our minds were 
thus put on the rack through our tortured ears, a whole 
legion of cannibal insects, of all ages and sizes, were de- 
vouring bur lean and emaciated bedies, voraciously end- 
ing what famine had begun. The only consolation we 
enjoyed, amid this scene of anarchy and carnage, was 
listening to the cooings and wooings and billings of two 
turtle-doves, from beneath the wooden couch on which 
was reposing the unconcerned mistress of the humble 
shed. These all night long, as Milton expresses it “ their 
amorous descant sung.” I could not add, however, that 
“silence was pleased” amid such jarring elements as 
those surrounding us. 
The couch whereon I vainly endeavoured to rest, 
formed, perhaps, the most singular and grotesque cir- 
cumstance of the whole ; for there being but one spare 
couch on the floor, which my friend occupied, my bed 
was arranged on a shelf formed of planks, elevated half} 
way between the ground and the roof of the cottage, 
where our managing hostess was accustomed to stow 
away her pots, pans, and crockery ware. I was, no doubt, 
like most ambitious persons aspiring to elevated stations, 
rather fearfully exposed to a sudden and somewhat incon- 
venient fall ; and | afterwards thought it was a most for- 
tunate coincidence that I was thus kept awake the whole 
night by the Babel-like sounds in continued operation, 
as a single rol] during my sleep would have inevitably 
brought me headlong to the earth, when, if I had not 
broken my own neck, I might very probably have dislo- 
cated that of my groaning companion below. To have 
thus seen me, as in a variety uf other most outlandish 
situations, would have excited in your mind a mingled 
emotion of sympathy and marvel at the burlesque and 
savage-like position in which I was placed, and perhaps 
a sigh for my fallen humanity and emaciated condition. 
At all events, it would have offered a most laughable sub- 
ject for caricature by such a pencil as that of Hogarth. 
Afier amusing ourselves for two or three days in pick- 
ing up shells along the sea-shore of this wilderness of 
sands, the long-wished-for boat arrived. We now, with 
more confidence than at Puente Nacional, again shook 
the dust from our feet as a testimony against the captivity 
and inhospitalities we had experienced ; and with three 
cheers for old England, instantly launched out on the 
treacherous Gulf of Mexico, to proceed twenty-five miles 
to the American shipping off Vera Cruz, in a little cockle- 
bark, which one of the violent and sudden squalls so fre- 
quently occurring on these turbulent waters would have 
immediately swamped, and cast us to the numberless 
sharks that infest them. Rounding the line of coast ex- 
tending from the Boca del Rio to Mocambo, beyond the 
angle of which lies the island of Sacrificios and Vera Cruz, 
we joyfully reached the shipping in the roads, and imme- 
diately went on board the Halcyon, an entirely new and 
elegant little brig belonging to the United States, of 130 
tons, bound to New Orleans, and where we were received 
by the captain with the greatest kindness. Here we 
found several French gentlemen, brother-prisoners, whom 
we had met at Jalapa, and afterwards at Puente Nacional, 
and who had just escaped by a similarly circuitous route ; 
among whom was a most liberal-hearted Frenchman of 
the name of Dulion, to whom we had been particularly 
indebted. We now celebrated together a complete jubi- 
lee, with feelings of joy and mutual congratulation which 
I leave you without mnch difficulty to imagine. 
The change of scene was absolutely transporting. We 
breathed a fresh existence ; every object seemed resplend- 
ent with a more glowing beauty, and darted an inspira- 





tion of happiness into our care-worn hearts. Am 
rest, and by no means the least grateful to our eyes, ~ 
tke British packet the Barracouta, commanded b Capes 
James, lying alongside of us, ready to start on her 

to England on the following day. I could not bute 
I contess, her happy destination ; and had I not let 
quantity of baggage at New York, should have been s. 
tempted to take my passage in her and terminate te 
my adventurous excursion. Being again, however ma 
ter of my own actions, I may calculate with compatatin 
certainty on my future operations, and I fully j 

therefore, (Deo volente), exchanging the pen for the lpg 
_ taking you by the hand in three months from tj, 

ay. 

We remained about a week at Vera Cruz after oury, 
rival, before we took our final departure to New Orleans 
During the whole of this period we continued afloat, 
the roads, scrupulously avoiding, with the exception 
two or three necessary visits on business, all comma; 
cation with the city, which, at this season of the year, i 
not to be trusted, if, indeed, at any time, on account gf 
the yellow fever. In addition to the motive of persomj 
safety, we found the cooling breezes of the ocean cu 
trast most gratefully with the oppressive and sultry a 
mosphere of the town. We took the opportunity of ti, 
interval thus afforded us to visit, by permission of ( 
commandant, the castle of St. Juan de Ulloa, rising m 
mantically on a rock in the sea, about three quartenyg 
a mile from the shore. We found it remarkably stray 
well mounted with cannon and mortars, and capable 
containing three thousand men. This fort was the by 
possession of the Mexican territory which the Spanuny 
held after the revolution had driven them from & 
country ; and was constructed, according to popukrin, 
dition, at the almost incredible expense of 834s 
sterling. It perfectly commands the city, both mui 
tary signification and im the language of the psinter,nj 
presents a superb picture of its marie front, and  t 
adjoining coast on each side of it, as also of the war 
passed range of distant mountains- 

Understanding that Santa Anna was going to seal; 
hundred Spaniards cn board of us, whom he wastm 
ing nolens volens out of the country, we immeduy 
changed our quarters to the Tampico, another handem: 
brig also bound to Louisiana, rather than suffer thee 
treme inconvenience of such an overwhelming créid 
unhappy and discontented persons. 

The night before we sailed, we were roused up at mii. 
night by a tremendous noise, occasioned, as we discme- 
ed on going upon deck, by the bombardment of Va 
Cruz by Calderon’s army. We imagined he had at lengh 
screwed up his courage to the sticking point, and ws 
about to make a desperate and soldier-like effort to cay 
the town by a coup de main. For two or three hoursie 
continued to throw shells into the place, which burtan 
various parts with thundering explosion, tracking ther 
sweeping curve in the air before they fell with a stream 
of light something similar to that of a comet, and exhitit 
ing, during the darkness of night, a singular and m 
ing effect. Our own situation, at the same times 
well as that of the inhabitants of the city, was somewht 
hazardous, as several of the bombs, overshooting ther 
mark, or receiving a wrong direction, fell in the wate 
with tremendous force very near to us, and we were 
prehensive that a stray shell might pay us an uncerem 
nious visit on board; a circumstance that would har 
been rather inconvenient, as we were not exactly pr 
pared to receive such a boisterous guest. The wholedt 
fair, however, proved nothing more than sound and fury, 
as the wary Mexican contented himself with playing of 
his noisy engines from his sand-hills at a distance, 
children play at pop-guns, without ever coming to cle 
quarters, or trying the solitary experiment of a omy 
assault. The entire mischief done appeared, on the 
lowing morning, to have been merely the driving ind 
the roofs of a few houses, and the killing of about halft 
dozen soldiers and some few of the luckless inhabitanls; 
and thus terminated this laughable demonstration d 
military enterprise, by troops who had now been 
before the town for the space of three months. 

On the 6th of May we weighed anchor, unfurled ott 
sails, and bade a lasting adieu to the pestilential shores 
of Mexico. On the 10th we crossed the bar at the 

of the Mississippi, after escaping a violent thunder-stom 
proceeding from a mass of the wildest and most f 
looking clouds I ever beheld, threatening us with 
approach of one of those tremendous “ northers” that ® 
often sweep over the gulf, and for which we lay to 
every inch of canvass taken in, the helm fastened down, 
and the cabin-doors closed. ih 
We had gained at last, with joyful hearts, a Christi 
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da perfectly secure haven; for a much more 
ae danger se Poe apprehended norther, bad as 
itis, bad attended our passage across the gulf, arising 
the armed cruisers of the Mexican government; 
the latter having declared the ports of Vera Cruz an 
ico in a state of blockade, which the captain of our 
ese! had broken in the act of conveying provisions to 
Anna. Had we been captured, our last state would 
been worse than the first, as we should have been 
atried to Campeche, where the brig would have been 
mned, ourselves made prisoners, and cast on a 
: st to die by the vomito. 
om achat firs the safe side of the bar till the 
fllowing day, where, to fill up the interval, we amused 
garselves by shooting alligators, which infest the muddy 
janks of the river in prodigious numbers at this season 
of the year, a steamer came alongside of ys and towed 
ws up to New Orleans. About midway we met our 
dreaded enemy the Veracruziana, one of the Mexican 
umed vessels alluded to, full of men, and her sides bris- 
ting with guns, proceeding on her warlike mission to 
iatereept and capture any vessel that had broken the 
tleekade, and been succouring the rebellious provinces. 
Mot fortunately, to our unmingled gratification, we had 
gst escaped her by twenty-four hours. ; 
Qn arriving at New Orleans, we had formed the in- 
tation of proceeding to Washington by the route of 
Charleston, passing through the states of Alabama, Geor- 
and South Carolina. I was rather anxious to see 
ie gold mines existing in those states, which, since their 
dsenery a few years ago, have been worked to eonsidera- 
jeadvantage, and promise, from their annually increas- 
ing product during that period, the most favourable resalts 
fe the fature. The quantity of gold coin introduced 
inte the republic in the course of last year, was princi- 
derived from these sources. 
We were induced, however, notwithstanding our wishes 


Biographical and Evitical Pistory 


OF THE 
LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


The following well written work from the pen of the 
accomplished Allan Cunningham conveys much informa- 
tion in a condensed form ; it is a spirited index to modern 
literature, which the general reader will duly appreciate 
and frequently consult. It forms the first of a serics 
published in the extra sheets of the London Atheneum, 
a weekly print of rising importance. Each series is to 
be devoted to the literature of one nation, and to be 
written by a distinguished native of that country ; they 
will appear consecutively. The next will be on German 
literature ; then French, Italian, Spanish, and American, 
which are all in preparation, and if suited to our periodical 
will be re-published by us in the “ Library.” The name 
of the writer will be prefixed to each scries; the one on 
German literature to equal in extent an octavo volume; 
France but little less; Spain, Italy, America, each per- 
haps equal to half a yolaume; the northern and eastern 
nations according to their relative importance. The 
papers on German literature are probably by this time 
translated, bat the scheme is so extensive, and regularity 
dependent on so many separate individuals, as to make 
the editor of the Atheneum cautious of specific promises 
beyond the general intention. 

Allan Cunningham has executed his difficult and deli- 





tie contrary, to alter our intended route to Charleston, 


inemmequence of being informed that the roads m that}. 2 se i a : : 
. ‘ | with him generally as to his estimate of authors, though 


dpection were in execrable condition, and the conveyances} 


cate task so well as almost to disarm criticism ; we agree 


nearest heaven ;—in the days of Cowper, Burns, Byron, 
Crabbe, and Scott, the voice of song was more frequently 
heard from lower elevations ; matters of a less regal kind 
furnished subjects for the Muse ; the occupation of the 
high places, by the elder spirits of poesie, compelled her 
to seek humbler and obscurer spots, whence she might 
indulge her passions and her fancies, and pour her desul- 
tory song. In the Elizabethan era, the literature of the 
land was essentially poetical ; the subjects chosen scarce- 
ly admitted of being treated in prose; and the master 
spirits of the time looked on it as a matter of chivalry, 
to maintain the elevation which inspiration claimed. In 
the Georgian era, prose has not risen, but poetry has 
descended : we have no prose of a more vigorous or varied 
nature than that of Dryden; and we have no poetry of 
the lofty and regal character of the “ Paradise Lost.” 
Our poets have, m general, selected tasks of a familiar, 
and sometimes homely kind: they have chosen themes 
which the muses of Spenser and Milton would have 
spurned ; and we cannot help feeling that not a few long 
and elaborate songs have been sung during the Hanove- 
rian dynasty, which, in point of subject and sentiment, 
belong to the realms of prose. Nevertheless, tae muse 
maintains, though with difficulty, her pre-eminence, and 
sits as yet on the higher peak of the hill. 

The character of oor literature when Johnson died, 
and before the song of Cowper was listened to, or Burns 
had begun to sing, was of a very varied kind. Poetry 
had been polished down till little remained save glitter ; 
and of the voice of the Muse we heard nothing, save the 
melodious sound, like the singing of a fine lady. The 
| poems of Ossian, which gave a new tone to the poetry of 
| the continent, and in which we hear the true old note of 
Celtic song, had no influence in England : Thomson, Col 
jlins, and Gray, in whom nature lived, were dead and 
| gone ; Churchill was less of a poet than a satirist; Joun- 
json’s lamp of verse was a borrowed one, and his song 

labonred and artificial; Falconer, before he sailed in the 
| Aurora, had shown us that beauty could come, as Venus 
of old, from the great deep; the Wartons, too, had drank 





megelar and bed. We therefore put ourselves at once} 3 few errors may be detected. Mrs. Radcliff was not | at the pure old well of English undefiled ; Darwin's song 
ints the George Washington steam-boat, a beautiful and| the anthor of the Old English Baron, which was from | ¥25 of nature, but the strain was artificial and the sen- 


wil arranged vessel, for Louisville, where we arrived | 


aély in twelve days; having to stem the tide the whole 

way,and escaping all the dangers of snags, sawyers, 

pimters, and explosions. 

We felt gratified in having taken this course, since it 
gue us an opportunity of seeing to perfection the mag- 
tiieent Mississippi. On descending its stream during 
te previous December, its boundless array of forests dis- 
payed only a wide waste of leafless trees covered with 
sow, which, though picturesque in their white wintry 
mantle, exhibited, with a thermometer twenty degrees 
below freezing point, a dreary and savage wildness. On 
the second visit, in the latter end of May, the ocean-like 
expanse of living woods lay, as it were, luxuriating amid 
the mellow radiance of a warm spring sun, clothed with 
a brilliantly verdant and crowded foliage, intermixed 
with all the varying shades of green, from the lightest to 
the darkest hue. ‘The river was now filled to overflow- 
ing,as many parts of its inundated banks indicated, 
forming little lakes around the log houses, elevated on 
wooden supports to avoid being swamped. As the eye 
ranged through the lengthened vistas of its forest-crown- 
ed shores, terminating in abrupt meanders, while here 
and there a lovely little island lay slumbering on its sur- 
fice, we were compelled to acknowledge, that had we 
not seen it a second time, thus decked in its gorgeous 
attire, we should have possessed but a faint idea of its 
majesty and beauty. ‘The banks, beyond doubt, present 
munvarying flatness, but there is a grandeur in the 
breadth and extent of its waters, and in the lonely and 
unbroken solitude of its deep wilderness, that gives it a 
character of magnifieence distinct from that of all other 
streams which I have ever beheld. 

Having availed myself of the plentiful leisure enjoyed 
during our twelve days’ passage in the steam-boat, to in- 
dite my present letter, I despatch it forthwith by a gen- 

an proceeding to the coast: I cannot omit the 

opportunity of congratulating you, for almost the first 
time, on its modest shortness, and feel more than usual 
confidence as to its successful reception, from the con- 
sideration that your eyes will not be fatigued by an in- 
terminable series of pot-hooks and hangers, nor your 
patience overcome by a lengthened dulness of recital. 
Wishing, therefore, in the complimentary language of 

Spaniards, that you may live “a thousand years,” I 

again bid you an affectionate farewell ! 


THE END. 


the pen of Clara Reeve, and Mary of Bargundy is by 
means in our opinion one of the best of Mr. James’s 
novels; the author acknowledges he writes from memory ; 
we may express our surprise that it has served him so 
well, and so rarely failed to come at his bidding. There 
is much terseness and nerve in many of the descriptions, 
with many interesting facts which can be gleaned no- 
where else. 


BO 


Introduction. 
When Burns published his poems, he did so, he said, 
ecause some might like to know how a peasant thought 
and felt: in like manner, and in the same spirit of humili- 
ty, but with a consciousness of very inferior power, I 
propose to show how another peasant thinks and feels in 
matters which interest not his heart alone, but which have 
largely engaged the attention of the country—namely, 
the Biographical History and Character of British Litera- 
ture, from the death of Johnson to that of Scott—a period 
of nearly fifly years. “Three things, besides a know- 
ledge of the subject, are necessary for you in this matter,” 
said an illustrious author to me, regarding a similar un- 
dertaking—* a clear head, an honest heart, and a good 
conscience.” My knowledge is-not so extensive as I 
could wish, nor is my head perhaps so clear ; but I come 
to the task with perfect honesty of purpose, and with the 
determination of saying nothing save what I feel and 
believe. 

There are two great eras in our island literature, which 
may be named the Elizabethan and the Georgian, after 
the princes who reigned when the sun of genius shone 
the brightest. In the former era, the human mind had 
recently escaped out of darkness into light : the discovery 
and the diffusion of printing opened up all the sealed 
fountains of heathen or holy knowledge; the flood which 
followed rose high on the mountains, and its mark has 
never since been reached, though sometimes approached ; 
—in the latter era, literary genius was influenced large- 
ly by the newly-awakened spirit of investigation: it de- 
scended from its flight in the realms of imagination ; 
smiled at its early beliefs; ridiculed ancient influences; 
and, in many instances, discarding fancy, proceeded to 
dissect and anatomise, descanting all the while with much 
bitterness on the corrupt condition of the body political 
and social. In the days of Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, imagination ruled and reigned; poetry lived 





| timents affected ; the laborious splendour and put on rap- 
| tures of Hayley, went for nothing with the buman heart; 
| Wolcot, weak, and coarse, and captious, addressed the 
| feeble shafis of his unceremonious verse against the court 
jand the academy ; while Miss Seward sung so as to at- 
tract the notice of Sir Walter Sccti and her own little 
| coterie, in which she moved like a light in a dark lantern. 
The paths of nature and passion were forsaken ; the muse, 
with artificial flowers in her locks and an embroidered 
train, left the wild wood glade and the river bank, to 
twang her harp by the side of pumped waters and archi- 
tectoral cascades, with nymphs of stone, and fauns with 
cloven heel sitting among flowers and shrubs, brought 
into the sunshine from the conservatory. Much of this 
must be attributed tv the strictures of Johnson, who, in 
a series of criticisms unequalled for sagacity, acuteness, 
and sarcasm, seemed desirous of bringing much of what 
has since made Cowper and Burns immortal, into dis- 
credit: he ridiculed the true pastoral of real life; and, 
in preferring the veneer versification of Hoole to the 
deep rapture and simplicity of Fairfax, supported the ar- 
tificial against the natural, and made poetry rather a 
matter of elaborate monotony, than of varied feeling and 
heart-felt sentiment. 

The prose of our literature was, during this period, of 
far greater reach and vigour than our verse : it is a ques- 
tion if it ever sunk so low as our poetry did. A number 
of masculine spirits arose in succession to maintain the 
dignity of literature. Warburton was one of the fore-. 
most; in him learning adorned nature without oppress- 
ing it. Johnson—more particularly in his “ Lives of 
the Poets”—-showed a colossal intellect ; in those match- 
less memoirs he exhibited such knowledge of human 
life—such skill.in the delineation of character—such sa- 
gacity in the detection of faults—such insight into the 
sources of poetic inspiration, as no one mind perhaps ever 
before displayed—all this, too, was expressed ina style 
at once masculine and melodious, where every word con- 
veys meaning, and every sentence teems with thought. 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, took their stations on the 
firm table-land of history, and introduced scientific ele- 
gance of arrangement, and philosophical accuracy of 
reasoning, into the narratives of broils and bloodshed— 
into the monotony of king succeeding king—the miseries 
of disputed successions and civil ware. Hume, in a style 
simple, unaffected, and vigorous, related the fortunes of 
England, from the days of Julius Cesar to the Revolution 
which set aside our ancicnt line of princes: he traced the 





much in the upper air, and, like the lark, sung best when 


constitution of his country from the first glimmer of the 
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* flourished at the same time, north as well as south. Nor 
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lamp of freedom till the light became fixed and perma-|an exclusive inspiration arising from the disturbed and 


fine landscapes of all seasons, filled with the 


nent; and painted the social and political condition of the} yeasty state of public feeling ; no doubt, their own noble {inhabitants of the land, and gave the beauti breathing 


a a through all the vicissitudes of their fortunes.| natures inclined them to indulge in free and unshackled 
obertson, amid all the visible labour of his long and|song; but I consider that this natural yearning was 
harmonious periods, shows great knowledge of his sub-} stimulated and strengthened by the free and investigating 
ject and great skill in handling it; in clear description, in} tone in which men indulged, both in public and private ; 
the picturing forth of characters and events, he is, per-| and I look upon this to be a more rational way of account- 


haps, unequalled ; or if equalled at all, it is by Gibbon. 


The “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” is,| it, as an eminent critic has done, to the influence oftheir country, their cottars, and their God; ta 
without doubt, the most noble history ever produced: the} Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” It : 
subject is the greatest that a historian could choose, and] should be borne in mind, that the beautiful ballads pub- 
Gibbon is always master of it; he is deeply learned, yet| lished by Percy were not new; that they were familiar 


he uses his learning with ready ease: like the secondary 
lights in a picture, it is always visible and always in its 
proper place. In picturesque splendour of narrative, 
clear discrimination, characteristie grouping, or in ex- 
pressing in one passage the result of whole histories, I 
hold him without an equal : his style is too ornate; and 
he gives us a sneer sometimes for a sentiment, and irony 
for reasoning; but, as we said of Johnson, every word 
conveys a meaning, and every sentence teems with 
thought. Others hardly inferior to those leading spirits 


was oratory silent: Burke, in a series of speeches which, 
for classic beauty, harmonious vigour, far-reaching saga- 
city, profound speculation, and fiery, yet regulated ecstacy 
of thought, are perhaps unequalled in ancient or modern 
times, stood like a giant even amid such men as Pitt, 
Fox, Grattan, and Sheridan. 
While yet many of those eminent persons lived, a 
change took place among the nations, which not only af- 
fected the social and political condition of man, but 
wrought a revolution in our literature, now more or less 
visible in the chief works of the leading spirits of our 
times. A republic was established in America, and a 
republic was attempted in France. This had been fore- 
told by signs which could not be misunderstood. The 
people of America, sprung from those who were mostly 
sufferers for conscience or freedom’s sake, were grown 
rich, numerous, and intelligent: they resolved no longer 
to be treated as dependents; but, taking the attitude of| 
freemen, demanded to be represented, since they were to 
be taxed. This was resisted in blood—we know the re- 
sult; but as yet the end was not. France with a blind 
policy had drawn the sword of despotism in the cause of} 
freedom, and, succeeding in the strife, came home a 
convert to the cause she had espoused. She turned her 
eyes to contemplate her own condition ;.all was alien to 
the new notions she had acquired, and she longed for 
change: this had been for some time silently preparing. 
The literature of the land, subjected to the government 
and to the church, fretted in its fetters,and forthwith assail- 
ed all who exercised power, with ridicule as cutting as a 
sharpened sword, and with sarcasm and irony more 
venomous than a poisoned arrow. The revolution fol- 
lowed. The upset of an ancient monarchy, with all its 
deep-rooted dependencies, and the establishment of a re- 
public in its place, could not happen without moving the 
minds and touching the hearts of remote nations; even 
in our own island we were deeply moved. Here, where 
the king is nothing, and the parliament every thing— 
where, if oppression comes, it comes from the many— 
where the constitution is open to all who comprehend its 
mysteries—where the law is so long in deciding, that 
passion has time to cool—and where we may speak our 
minds without fear of the knout or the fetter,—men 
longed for more liberty. Nobles signed themselves citi- 
zens—ladies assumed the dress, and, with the dress, the 
freedom of the free dames of Paris—sculptors modelled 
kings discrowned and offered up on the altar of indepen- 
dence—-bards sung of the nobility of genius and of men 
who held the patent of their honours from God alone: 
in short, freedom coloured the speech of the orator—the 
sermon of the priest; and wherever two or three were 
met together, their talk was of liberty and equality, of| 
the reign of reason and opinion, and of the golden age 
of knowledge, the eating of whose fruit would be unac- 
companied with a curse. 

Literature—most of it at least—changed its tone and 
aspect with the times. Our prose could gain little in 
dignity from any alteration ; but the clang and uproar of 
the events we have alluded to, awoke the muses, from 
their stupor or trance, and Cowper in England, and Burns 
in Scotland, gave utterance to their emotions in the 
language of life and fecling—nature was restored once 
more to British song. It is true, that both those eminent 


ts were in the enjoyment of fame before the French 
Revelation; but it is also true that the chief poem of the 
first was unwritten, and all the poetry of the second, 
when the independence of America had been fought for 


ing for the change which took place, than by imputing 


to all well-informed Englishmen as household words, 
and had all along exercised an influence, to a certain 
extent, over all minds alive to natural emotion and_ rude 
nervous language. Be that as it may,a salutary reform- 
ation was wrought—the muses were brought back from 
the rattle and the go-cart to lift their voices as of old; 
and the isle of Britain, east and weést, north and south, 
broke out into voluntary song. 
Having thus drawn briefly the character of our former 
literature, and indicated the nature of the change which 
took place, I shall proeeed to the fulfilment of my plan, 
and, in a connected series of Critical Biographies, give an} 
accountof our Poetry, Romance, History, Biocraruy, the 
Drama, and Criticism. I shall draw my information 
from the best sources to which I have access, and sketch 
the characters of the dead and the living with all possi- 
ble impartiality. To secure this, I have come under no 
obligations for information; and I write chiefly from a 
memory, seldom faithless in matters concerning genius. 


BRITISH POETRY. 


Cowrer.—At the head of that illustrious band of poets, 
who restored natural emotion and the language of life to 
British song, stands William Cowper. He was of noble 
extraction, and counted kin with Lord Chancellors and 
Earls; he was studious in youth, fond of verse, and was 
bred to the law—a more congenial employment for a fol- 
lower of the muse than many seem willing to admit: 
Scott may be cited as an example of a not unsuccessful 
union of the two. Cowper, however, inherited from his 
mother a natural timidity, which rendered him too sensi- 


tried to harden his faculties : this constitutional infirmity, 
by preventing him from being installed as a clerk in the 
House of Lords, ruined his fortune and secured his fame. 
The pain of his failure threw him on religion ; the study 
of the Scriptures threw him upon poetry; and as his 


to their author, the gloom which had settled down like a 
cloud on his soul passed off, and the man and the poet 
shone out like the sun at noonday, There is nothing 
finer in all the range of biography than the history of 
Cowper, when the voice of fame and the enquiry of noble 
relatives after the lost and secluded man, brought him 
forth from hig solitude. His letters, which before were 
filled with fears for the present and doubts for the future, 
became cheerful and gay; his muse indulged in a bolder 
and more original strain ;-and he came out in the sun- 
shine to enjoy the melody of birds and brooks, and the 
society of the young and the lovely. 

In the year 1782, Cowper made his appearance in the 
world as a poet. He published—1l. Table Talk ; 2 Pro- 
gress of Error; 3. Truth; 4. Expostulation ; 5. Hope; 6. 
Charity; 7. Conversation; and 8. Retirement. ‘Their 
names indicate their characters; and it may be further 
said, that his aim in all is, to communicate to the world 
his own perceptions of the beauty, and truth, and conso- 
lation of religion. ‘This is a common task, and belongs 
to the pulpit ; but it was not executed in a common way: 
the language is terse, vigorous, and happy—-there are 
snatches of stern satire, and pictures of moral loveliness 
scattered as thick and as beautiful as flowers on an un- 
mown meadow. The world wondered who this new 
monitor might be, and critics were not wanting, who, 
judging poetry by the music of its bells, hesitated to ad- 
mit that his verse belonged to inspiration. ‘Towards the 
close of the year 1784—about the time that Johnson died 
—appeared Cowper’s noblest poem, “The Task.” In 
accounting for the odd name, he says in his preface, “ A 
lady, fond of blank verse, demanded a poem of that kind 
from the author, and gave him the Sora for a subject. 
He obeyed, and, having much leisure, connected another 
subject with it; and pursuing the train of thought to 
which his situation and turn of mind led him, brought 
forth at length, instead of the trifle which he at first in- 
tended, a serious affair—a volume.” “The Task” was 
received with an all but universal welcome : it contained 





not, however, expressly claim for them 


and won, I 


and mournful. 
though now and then favoured with glimpses of. return 


@eformities of all, with a fidelity at once brilliant ae 
licate. It is impossible to describe this fine poem 
than by saying that it treats, in a masterly way, of al 
that affects us here, or influences us hereafter; that j 
pleads the cause of the poor and the desolate in the 
sence of the rich; admonishes the rich of their duty tg 
senate to task ; shakes the scourge of undying = Pd 
the pulpit ; holds a mirror before the profligacy of citig 
till they shudder at their own shadow, and exhibits to the 
hills and dales of the country, an image of the follies g 
their sons and daughters. The satire was lively, discem, 
ing, and keen ; the pathos without puling, and the tender 
ness had strength. The poet wandered, it is true, from 
topic to topic,; yet he bound the remotest things together 
in the bands of sympathy and wit. The verse is free 
unrestrained, and vigorous ; ahd though some acute critic 
averred that it sounded like that of the “ Night Thoughts” 
it is original in structure, language, and sentiment, ], 
this the voice of the epigrammatic Young ? 

How in the name of soldiership and sense 

PShould England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 

With odours, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight,—when such as these 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause! 


Cowper’s next great work was the Translation of 
Homer: the fidelity and graphic vigour of his versions 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, ure not so warmly welcomed 
by the world as they will yet be. ‘The smooth and floy. 
ing melody of Pope charms the public ear; yet Cowper 
is more than his match in the gentler passages : take, for 
instance, the description of the Cestus of Venus; 


It was an ambush of sweet snares replete 
With love, desire, soft intercourse of hearts, 
And music of resistless whispered sounds, 
Which from the wisest win their best resolves, 


In the loftier parts, too, he was alike masterly, The 


tive to be successful in a line which requires a hardihood | descent of Apollo, in the first book, reveals the god inal 
of mind, and a certain assurance, to which in vain he} his terror and beauty. 


Down from Olympus, with his radiant bow, 
And his full quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
Marched in his anger: shaken as he moved, 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 


works began to be talked of in the world, and bring fame | The arming of Achilles contains a sterner picture:— 


Amidst them all Achilles arm’d ; 
He gnashed his teeth, fire glimmered in his eyes, 
Anguish intolerable wrung his heart, 
And fury against Troy, whilst he put on 
Those glorious arms, the labour of a god. 


The latter years of this great poet’s life were clouded 
He lived long -bereft of reason; and 


ing consciousness, his understanding was never wholly 
restored. He was mild, gentle, and upright, and 60 re 
tiring and timid, that he regarded strangers with appre 
hension : his friends loved him with no ordinary tender. 
ness ; yet among those associates there were some who 
molested him with fears that innocent gaiety was in 
itself sinful, riding in a coach vanity, and keeping com- 
pany with the titled ones of the earth, unacceptable o 
high. He was born in 1731, and died in 1800, leaving s 
reputation not destined soon to fade. 


Burns.—The poet whose character I have endeavout- 
ed to delineate was highly born and well educated; the 
poet of whom I am now to write was, by birth, a peasant, 
and his education was according to his station. Robert 
Barns was born on the banks of Doon, near the old 

of Alloway, 25th January, 1759; his early years were 
spent in toil too severe for even his vigour of ; he 
threshed in the barn, reaped, mowed, and held the plough, 
before he was fifleen; nor when he grew up to ma 

did this drudgery promise to end in ease and com 
Such was his untoward fortune, that he saw nothing bet. 
ter for him, he said, in looking down the dim vista 
futurity, than the moil of a galley slave, and the old age 
of a public mendicant. The light of oe dawned of 
him amid all this darkness; his sensibility was deep; 
passions overflowing and strong; and he loved—nay, 
may say, adored, whatever was gentle and 

He had an eloquent word and an inspired song for every 
fair face that amiled on him; and a witty saying ands 





#0 many moving pictures of men and manners—such 


fierce lampoon for every rustic who thwarted or contre 
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aed him. He imputed his first inspiration to love: 
the loveliness and simplicity of a young girl, who reaped 
i harvest by his side, drew forth his first song ; and his 
. was addressed to a haughtier and higher beauty, 
io whom he had once in vain poured out the richest in- 

the muse had to offer. It is remark-worthy, 
that the most natural and impassioned songs in the whole 
of our literature were written by a ploughman- 

in honour of the rustic lasses around him. 

While his father lived, he wrought under his direction 
with a willing and anxious hand; and when he died, he 
ht with the same diligence to support his mother 

snd his brothers and sisters, who, but for his help, had 

heen desolate. Barren ground, bad seasons, and bad seed, 
ynited to render his toils unavailing: his passions, too, 
his enemies, and he saw nothing better for him 

than to emigrate to the West Indies, and under a kind- 
jier sun endeavour to mend his fortunes. Before his de- 
re, however, he determined to publish his poems 
ad songs; but there were no Tonsons or Murrays in 

Kyle; there were, neverthcless, Aikens, Hamiltons, and 

Parkers, who so effectually aided his views, that he was 

enabled, in July 1786, to send forth a little volume, laden 

with all his hopes to the world. Never was poet’s song 
received with so much affection, and even rapture. The 
volume, we may say, flew from cottage to hall, and from 
hall to castle; the farmer at his plough, the shepherd 
with his flock, the country maiden at her wheel, were 
not less moved than were the well educated, the college 
bred, the high born, and the far descended. Nor was it 
ay wonder, for the poems were all life and energy, and 
bore the impress of a warm heart and a mind of the 
highest order. ‘They abounded with passions and opinions 
fresh from nature; contained vivid pictures of domestic 
happiness, rustic gladness, and the raptures of innocent 
love. The wit of the clouted shoe was there without its 
coarseness ; there was a prodigality of humour, but no 

s; a pathos ever natural and manly; a social 

tenderness that readily allied itself with mirth; and a 
sublime morality which, avoiding moroseness, sought to 
soothe and elevate. ‘To a love of human nature he added 
an affection for the flowers of the valley, the fowls of the 
air, the beasts of the field: he acknowledged the tie of 
social sympathy which bound his heart to all created 
things, and carried his universal good-will so far, as to 
entertain hopes of universal redemption, and the restora- 
tion of the doomed spirits to power and lustre. All 
this,and much more, was told in the language of humble 
life. in a dialect reckoned barbarous by scholars, but 
which, coming from the lips of inspiration, became clas- 
sic and elevated. 

The name of Burns, and the fame of his poetry, flash- 
ed like sunshine over the land, and, as Byron said of 
himself, he lay down to sleep obscure, and awoke emi- 
nent. The first scholars of Scotland courted his acquaint- 
ance; and the highest and the lowest names in the 
country were huddled together in the subscription for a 
new edition of his works. He was invited to Edinburgh, 
where Blair called him the Lowland Ossian; Burnet 
took him to his evening parties, where he drank wine 
out of bottles wreathed with flowers, in the manner of 
the ancients; Mackenzie handed him to a wider fame in 
& generous and venturous critique; and the Duchess of 
Gordon adinired his wit, and took his arm as she walked 
from the drawing-room to the supper table. The inspired 
Peasant of the West was received and entertained as a 
sort of wonder: he was exhibited at the tables of the 

teat, that they might make merry with him, as the 
Brds of the Philistines of old with Samson; lords nodded 
approbation to the sallies of his wit, and ladies sat round 
him in ring, fanning his forehead with their plumes, sur- 
prised with his untutored eloquence. Some pension, 
post, or place, was expected by the country to be bestow- 
ed on the poct: one wrote to him that the government 
would surely do something; a second hinted at royal 
patronage; while a third, wiser than any, whispered, 
“return to the fanners and the furrowed field, and be in- 
dependent.” He was praised, caressed, and feasted, till 
the taste for things rustic was cloyed, and men desired 
to see something new ; lords and ladies neglected to in- 
vite him ; and when they met him by chance, saluted him 
coldly or passed him with averted eyes. He stayed for 
nearly a whole year in Edinburgh, and seeing at last 
that his hopes.were vain, retired in deep anger and dis- 

to Nithsdale ; took the farm of Ellisland from Mil. 

of Dalswinton ; married Jean Armour, and resolved 
be prudent and laborious. But all his speculations 
regarding independence were doomed to be unfortunate : 
the farm required more attention than the poet was dis. 
posed to bestow on it; he resigned it; accepted a situa. 
tion in the Excise, and lived in the hopes of rising to the 


station of supervisor. ‘ The luckless star that ruled his 
lot” interposed ; he felt, as the world now feels, that his 
country had neglected him ; and, in the bitterness of dis- 
appointed hope, spoke too freely about freedom, the natu- 
ral dignity of genius, and the fame which talents bring, 
compared to the rank which a king bestows. He was 
given to understand that his hopes of preferment were 
blasted; and his continuing in his humble office depend- 
ed on his silence. He survived this degradation a year 
or more, but never held up his head again: he died in 
the summer of 1796, more of a broken heart than of any 
other illness. 

In person, Burns was tall, well made, and muscular, 
and of such strength and activity, that few could match 
him in the toil which husbandry requires. His forehead 
was broad, his hair inclining to curl, his visage very 
swarthy, his eyes large, dark, and lustrous, and his voice 
deep and manly. As a poet he stands in the first rank. 
His conceptions are all original; his thoughts are new 
and weighty ; his style unborrowed; and he owes no 
honour to the subjects which his muse selected, for they 
are ordinary, and such as would have tempted no_ poet, 
save himself, to sing about. All he has written is distin- 
guished by a happy carelessness; a fine elasticity of 
spirit; and a singular felicity of expression—by the ar- 
dour of an impassioned heart and the vigour of a clear 
understanding. His language is familiar, yet dignified ; 
careless, yet concise ; he sheds a redeeming light on all 
he touches ; whatever his eye glances on rises into life 
and beauty. Of beauty itself, he has written with more 
fervour and inspiration than all other modern poets put 
together; the compliments he pays are destined to live 
while we have loveliness in the land :— 


There’s nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes, 

What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses! 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes; 

Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses. 


He is the poet of freedom as well as of ‘beauty ; his 
song of the Bruce, his “ Man’s a man for a’ that,” and 
others of the same mark, will endure while the language 
lasts. Peace be with his great and injured spirit! 


Crassr.—lI have seen a long and ingenious critical 
comparison drawn between Burns and Crabbe; the re- 
semblance lay most in the writer’s fancy, for in all, save 
humility of subject, they are unlike. Burns flies, Crabbe 
creeps; the Scotsman is all fiery energy, buoyant feeling, 
and kindly sympathy with the woes and joys of man; 
the Englishman is a cold and remorseless dissector, who 
pauses, with the streaming knife in his hands, to explain 
how strongly the blood is tainted, what a gangrene is in 
the liver, how completely the sources of health are cor- 
rupted, and that the subject is a thorough bad one. The 
former mourns over human frailty ; the latter crucifies 
it. Yet those who like to look at the sad estate into 
which husbandmen have fallen in these our latter days 
of “ tolls and taxes,’ and coinpare the peasant pacified, 


children in the dust, 
Half mad, half fed, half sarkit, 


with those strong-nerved yeomen, and their grass-fields, 
cows, and cottages, who twanged their victorious bows 
at Agincourt, may consult George Crabbe. 

He was born-in the year 1754, at Aldborough, in Suf- 
folk ; received a classical education at Cambridge; studied 
surgery with the intention of practising it, but, not suc- 
ceeding, turned his thoughts on the church. In the 
church, men sometimes rise by merit ; more frequently 
by patronage: to secure the latter, Crabbe wrote and 
published, in the year 1783, a poem called “ The Village.” 
He commenced as he concluded; he is the poet of reality, 
and of reality in humble life ; he discards at once all the 
illusions of the muse, and sings “ the honest, open, naked 
truth.” To him, the Daisy of Burns, covered with beauty 
and diffusing fragrance, would have been but a weed; 
and the Mouse, surrounded with images of moral sym- 
pathy, and even terror, a creature worthy of the hob. 
nailed heel and the “ murdering pattle.” His views in 
verse are thus expressed in “ The Village” :— 

The village life, and every care that reigns 

O'er youthful peasants and declining swains; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 

Age in its hour of languor finds at last; 

What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a song—tho muse ean give no more. 








but not filled, with the parish spoon, sitting with his 


He goes on to say, that the muses of old sung of happy 
rustics, because they were unacquainted with the sor- 
rows of their condition ; for his own part, he disdains to 
hide the ills of life under poetic trappings, and resolves 


To paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 


That he saw only misery and depravity in the rustics 
around him, was, we suspect, the fault of his own eyes; 
for our part, we consider that happiness is pretty equally 
diffused among the children of men; the hind, when he 
has turned his stipulated number of furrows, goes home 
rejoicing ; the dairy-maid, when she surveys her ranks 
of bowls, mantling with yellow cream, or sees the rich 
butter follow the plunges of the churn-staff; nay, the 
ragged mortal who sweeps a crossing, end with a piteous 
face hulds out the reliques of an oid hat to catch the 
halfpence pitched, not given, by the hasty passer by, are 
all as happy, perhaps happier than ministers of state, or 
lords of high degree approaching the throne, and whis- 
pering 

A secret word or twa, man. 


I know not what Fox, and Burke, and Johnson, thought 
of “ The Village,” and the lazar-house pictures which it 
contained ; but this is certain, the author obtained a small 
appointment in the church, and silenced for twenty-seven 
years the stern tongue of his muse. 

He had been forgotten by poets and critics when he 
published the “ Parish Register,” and in the year 1810, 
burst out upon the world with “ The Borough,” a poem; 
it was found that time had increased his intensity of ob- 
servation ; had sharpened his sense of character, and im- 
proved his manner of communicating his notions to the 
world; but had not brightened the moral darkness of his 
early landscapes, nor shown him, with Burns, how much 
happiness and virtue the roofs of fifty smoking cabins 
covered. Alms-houses, hospitals, and prisons, with their 
paupers, their diseases, and their felons, are subjects lit- 
tle grateful to poetry. In this work—strong as it is in 
originality of character, and brief, clear, and decided, as 
most of its pictures are—the poet mistook, or eluded, the 
aim and purpose of poctry. He has given a Newgate 
Calendar in verse. If, weary with work, and sick of the 
cares of the world, we scek consolation in Crabbe, as we 
do in almost all other poets, instead of being soothed end 
elevated above our nature with the divinity of song, woe 
should think of the grave—of a sixpenny leap into eter- 
nity from the top of the Fine Monument. No; God de- 
liver us from Crabbe in the hour of depression. Pictures 
of moral, and mental, and bodily degradation, are fre- 
quent through all his- works; he is one of Job’s chief 
comforters to the people; he shows. the misery of their 
estate on earth, and then consoles them with the healing 
doctrine, that “Hell was not made for dogs.” This 
“Come curse me, Jacob, and come defy me, Israel” sort 
of style, is as unjust as it is unpoctic. J hold it to be 
bad taste, too, in the muse, to shut her right eye on all 
the virtues, and open her left eye on all the vices and 
miseries of man, and then pitching her voice to a tone 
sarcastic and dolorous, sing of nothing but the crying 
crimes and running sores of human nature. There is 
something wrong in the mind or taste of the poet who 
ooks on creatures with ragged clothes and unswept 
houses, as utterly fallen and reprobate ; and who dips his 
brush in the lake of darkness, and paints merry old Eng- 
land as a vagrant and a strumpet. 


It is pleasing to turn from the stern—nay terrible pic- 
tures of Crabbe, to his more soft, graceful, and touching 
delineations ; it is these which enable us to endure the 
misery of his more elaborate sketches, and which, like a 
spring amid burning sands, cheer and refresh us, and 
connect the poet with the kindlicr sympathies of human 
nature. Had he mingled these more frequently with his 
gloomicr strains ; had he given as much of the good as 
of the evil of life, he would have obtained a place in our 
hearts next to Cowper and Burns, who, of all modern 
poets, have appealed most extensively to the general fecl- 
ings of mankind. It would form a curious chapter in 
biography, to examine how little the works of men cor- 
respond with their nature. Crabbe was meek and af- 
fectionate ; gentle and generous; gave largely to the 
poor; nay, followed them from his door, when servants 
had wound them, and made amends both with tongue 
and hand. His poetry, instead of coming fresh from the 
heart, was the offspring of a system early settled and 
constantly followed ; he had determined that his muse, 
instead of walking like a pastoral damsc! barefoot among 
flowers, and crushing fragrant berries at every step, 
should rough it among the thorns and briars of the world ; 








and for the cheering and mirth.awakening songs of the 
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elder muses, should weep and wail, tear her hair, gnash 
her teeth, and retuse to be comforted. As a man, he was 
widely beloved; and as a clergyman, deeply respected. 
He was partic ularly anxious about the education of the 
poor, and wave much of his time to its furtherance. The 
Sunday school was his favourite place of resort: he loved 
to sit and listen to the children; and strangers, who de- 
sired to sce the venerable and inspired man, usually 
went there between seven and eight in the evening— 
such visits were frequent. ‘To a friend who called towards 
the close of his lite, be said, pointing to the children, “I 
love them much; and now old age has made me a fit 
companion for them.’ He died, 8th February, 1832, in 
the 78th year of his age. ‘The people of ‘Trowbridge 
closed their windows, and many went into mourning 
from respect to his memory. 


Rocers.—If we observe in the strains of Crabbe, a 
leaning to the sncering and the cynical, we meet with no 
such unwelcome things in the works of Samuel Rogers: 
like Crabbe 7 
sion; for thinking correctly and writing clearly; tor loving 


ie is distinguished tor a terseness of expres- 


scenes of humble lite, and preferring landscapes which, 
like those of Gainsborough, belong more to reality than 
imagination. Here the resemblance ends; the tasteful 
muse of Rogers selerts topics of a pure and poetic order ; 
he refuses to unlateh the door of the lazar-house ; he de- 
lights in contemplating whatever ts fair and beautiful; 
and has no wish to deseribe Eden for the sake of show- 
ing the evil spirit crawling among the trees, and lying 
like a toad at the ear of beauty and innocence to inspire 
mischief. 

There are three poems, all of original merit, with some- 
thing of similarity in titlhe—the * Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion’ —the “ Pleasures of Hope’—and the “ Pleasures of 
Memory.” With the titles the simuilitude ends. The 
poem of Akenside is for the present, that of Campbell for 
the futare, and that of Rogers for the past. ‘There is 
most fine poetry in the first, most enthusiasm in the 
second, and most human nature ip the third. “ The 
Pleasures of Memory” was published in the year 1792, 
and became at once popular. ‘To the spirit of original 
observation, to the fine pictures of men and manners, and 
to the remarks on the social and domestic condition of 
the country, which mark the disciples of the newer 
school of verse, are added the terseness, smoothness, and 
harmony of the old. ‘The poem abounds with happy and 
brilliant hits; with passages which remain on the memory, 
and may be said to please rather than enchant one ; to 
take silent possession of the heart, rather than fill it with 
immediate rapture. Hazlitt, with something of that per- 
verseness which even talent is not without, said, the 
chief fault of Rogers was want of genius and taste. Per- 
haps in the whole list of living men of genius, no one 
can be named whose taste in poetry is so just and deli- 
cate. ‘This is apparent in every page of his compositions ; 
nay, he is even fastidious in his taste, and rejects much 
in the pictures of manners and feelings which he paints, 
which other authors, whose taste is unquestioned, would 
have used without scruple. His diction is pure, and his 
language has all the necessary strengtl without being 
swelling or redundant: his words are always in keeping 
with the sentiment. He has, in truth, great strength; 
he says much in small compass, and may sometimes be 
charged with a too great anxiety to be brief and terse. 
It was the error of the school in which hig taste was 
furmed, to be over anxious about the harmony and polish 
of the verse ; and he may be accused of erring with his 
teachers. Concerning the composition of “The Plea- 
sures of Memory” it is related that he corrected, trans- 
posed, and changed, till he exhausted his own patience, 
and then turning to his friends, he demanded their 
opinions, listening to every remark, and weighing every 
observation. ‘This plan of correction is liable to serious 
objections. The poct is almost sure of losing in dash and 
vigour more than what he gains by correctness ; and, as 
a whole, the work is apt to be injured, while individual 
parts are bettered. Poetry is best hit off at one heat of 
the fancy: the more it is hammered and wrought on, the 
colder it becomes. The sale of “The Pleasures of 
Memory” continued to be large, though * The Pleasures 
of Hope” came into the market. 

Rogers was some thirty years old when his first poem 
was published; when his second appeared he was fifty. 
A great change had come over the world in the interval : 
the little world of the muse had andergone a sort of revo- 
lution. A number of eminent poets had arisen—not men 
who, like Gray, were content to print one small volume, 
and then remain silent—but bards who poured out, fast 
and bright, a suecession of epic poems and rhyme ro- 
mances, all long compositions, and who promised more. 


Nor was this all; with the exception of Campbell, the 
whole of those poets, from natural impulse or taste, had 
strung their harps to other melody than what had hitherto 
charmed : they were not content with filling the market 
with poetic wares} they changed pattern and texture, and 
led away the public taste from a commodity which had 
been fashionable for a century. With all these draw- 
backs, “he Voyage of Columbus” was favourably re- 
ceived ; the story of that navigator’s wondrous undertaking 
is indeed ever interesting; we peruse and reperuse the 
tale of his fortunes with undiminishing interest, and set 
him down as one of the most undaunted heroes of Chris- 
tian chivalry. ‘The whole undertaking is of itself poetic ; 
no one can take away, add or embellish; and it is to the 
credit of Rogers’ taste, that he sought, by a succession of 
scenes, copied from the picturesque events of the voyage, 
to bring the whole to the reader’s fancy. In this he suc- 
ceeded ; yet the poem did not make its way so readily to 
men’s hearts as the “Pleasures of Memory.” Little 
that was new was said about Columbus; and I believe 
that I am right in saying, that we prefer history in 
prose to history in verse. 

Some two years or so after the publication of “Colum. 
bus,” the poem of “ Jacqueline,” made its appearance, 
accompanied by the poem of * Lara,’ by Byron. This 
was an injudicious step; it was not possible for the muse 
of the elder bard to have fair play: the world was be- 
witched with the genius of the young one; was desirous 
of redressing the grievous wrong done him by the £din- 
hurgh Review; and, moreover, knowing that he was a 
little wild and whimsical, looked for some of his personal 
adventures in the burning rhymes which he wrote. The 
mild, the amiable, and the graceful Jacqueline, was an 
unfit companion for the moody, mysterious, and revenge- 
ful Lara. With how little justice “ Jacqueline” was 
looked coldly on, may be gathered from the following 
fine passage : others as good, and some better, abound. 


Soon as the sun the glittering pane 
On the red floor in diamonds threw, 
His songs she sung, and sung again, 
Till the last light withdrew. 

Every day, and all day long, 

He mused or slumbered to a song. 
But she is dead to him, to all! 

Her lute hangs silent on the wall ; 
And on the stairs and at the door 
Her fairy fcot is heard no more! 
At every meal an empty chair 

Tells him that she is not there. 

This ill-assorted union was dissolved by the bookseller ; 
no estrangement, however, took place between the poets ; 
they were frequently to be seen and found together: 
Moore, and, for a time, Campbell, were added to the co- 
terie, and many jests were scattered about Lara and Jac- 
queline, and much wine consumed: Some one said to 
Byron, it was a Sternhold and Hopkins sort of affair. 
Rogers aspired no more to tell true-love stories, either 
serious or comic: he probably desired to read his noble 
companion a lesson in his next essay, which was the 
poem entitled “ Human Life.” This work stands high 
in public esteem; it contains passages worthy of any 
poet: the chief fault is the breadth and length of the 
subject. It is seldom, {I fear, that the sad condition of 
man is changed, or his morals amended, by gentle verse 
and by courteous admonition. When the poct makes 
every touch of his satiric thong tell on the culprit like a 
Russian knout, his powers are respected ; but Rogers had 
no desire to tie up human nature and give it a flogging ; 
he passed it under a tender and merciful review, and 
spoke of it as a work honourable to its maker. The 
poet saw only the bright side of the scene ;—a man with 
choice fruits on his garden walls, fine wines on his side- 
board, savoury dishes done to a turn on his table, and 
money in the bank to work while he sleeps, will not like- 
ly think that human life is a gift scarce worth receiving. 
He loved to look at man 


“ Well fed, well lodged, and gently hand!ed.” 


His last poem is that called “ Italy ;” it abounds with 
fine passages, with descriptions which have all the bright- 
ness of Claude’s landscapes, and with gronps which have 
the invention of Flaxman and the gracefulness of Chan- 
trey. It may be instanced as a confirmation of my opi- 
nion of his taste, that he has illustrated this work by aid 
of the pencils of Stothard and Turner, in a way so beau- 
tiful, that it surpasses all other works in the exquisite 
grace and simplicity of its embellishments. 

Rogers is the only affluent worshipper of the muse— 
he is a banker, and as such bears an honest name; he 








lives in St. James’s Place, and has some choice pictures 
> 





by his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many matters 
rare and curious; among which, the agreement of Mil. 
ton regarding “ Paradise Lost,” and of Dryden respecting 
his translation of Virgil, both bearing their signatures, 
ure the most remarkable. He is, in all respects, an ac. 
complished gentleman; he has always borne his fame 
and fortune meckly ; his conversation is rich and various, 
concise and epigrammatic. He has lived much in the 
society of the learned, the noble, and the inspired; and 
of all whom he knew he has something clever to relate, 
He has lived some seventy years in the world, and, as he 
has seen much, and is not without a spirit of observation, 
his reminiscences would make a surpassing book. He 
has the best taste in painting of any of our pocts, nor is 
his sense of sculpture interio:. 


Scorr.—Several of the leading poets of our day have 
been inspired with the present—Sir Walter Scott was 
inspired with the past. ‘To him as a poet, the world be. 
fore his eyes was encumbered with matters too mean for 
his inuse; she scorned communion with the times, out 
of which the soul of chivalry had been crushed, from 
which picturesque splendour had departed, and in which 
there was no pomp and antique revelry. She looked on 
the world around, and seeing it filled with steam-engines, 
spinning-jennies, and men Jaying down rail-roads, or 
teaching water to run within walls of hewn stone, and 
other mechanical and rule-of-three sort of things—glanced 
back on other days, where she saw so much according 
to her own taste and spirit, that she strung her harp, and 
sung of the princes of the Stuart line, and of the chiefs 
of the northern chivalry, with all their combats in the 
lists, their meetings on the battle field, their masking, and 
their minstrelsy. In other words, the school in which 
he formed and prepared himself, was that of the old me- 
trical romances : and, born and educated as he was among 
scenes of feudal warfare and romantic song, and in the 
bosom of a people who cherished the memory of gallant 
deeds and the names of those who achieved them, his 
song could not well be otherwise. He was come, too, of 
a warlike race: his maternal ancestor slew in battle one 
of the princes of England; and his ancestors in the male 
line figured in the wars of the Parliament, and one of 
them was in arms for the Stuarts. 

He was born in Edinburgh on the 15th of August, 
1771; was lame in the right foot from a child, and sickly, 
and much under the care of his grandmother. In this 
school of indulgence he grew strong, self-willed, and 
fond of all pastimes that required boldness as well as in- 
vention. His classic lore no one has praised: a love of 
literature came early on him, with a leaning to poctry 
and romance; and he was distinguished among his 
schoolfellows for a skill and tact in telling stories of 
haunted castles and knightly feuds. When some sixteen 
years old or so, he had an opportunity of displaying the 
line of his reading in the presence of Burns, who, fixing 
his bright black eyes on him, said, “ This boy will be 
heard of yet.” He studied the law, but his heart was 
with the muse; and it is remarkable, that, though well 
read in the regular romanees, as well as in modern poetry, 
his first attempt was in ballad verse; and there is extant 
a letter from Monk Lewis, proving that even of that 
simple kind of stanza he could not be called the master. 
His rhymes were not for the eye, but for the singer, who 
can drown inharmonious terminations in floods of' fine 
sound. Though there is much vigour and picturesque 
beauty in some of these carly essays, the ballad of “ Glen- 
finlas” was the first poem which gave evidence of genius. 
It is, indeed, a masterly composition: it unites the spi- 
ritual world with the material, gallantry in arms with 
lady-love—the image of the north is stamped legibly 
upon it. Other ballads, scarcely inferior, followed ; and 
these were gathered into a collection—* The Minstrelsy 
of the Scotish Border,” in which many of the martial 
and romantic legends of our ancestors appeared for the 
first time. This work is distinguished by great know- 
ledge of tradition, history, and poetry. Having secured 
the national ballads in a fit sanctuary, he turned his 
thoughts to original and higher matters. 

In the year 1805, when the the poet was thirty-five 
years of age, he published “ The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” a poem which has some of the tenderest passages 
he ever wrote—some most lovely pictures of gentleness 
and female grace, and scenes full of martial ardour and 
poetic energy. The story is a little mystical ; and though 
gramery is called in to aid in solving difficult things, 
there is little done—a knight vanquished, a maiden won, 
and a castle rescued—but what could have been effected 
by ordinary means. The spirit of old Scotland, in the 
days when she had a crown on her head, and glory of 


her own, is impressed on every page. “ Marmion,” the 
second great work of the poet, followed: it is a story of 
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